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INFANTS, CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 


DON’T EXPERIMENT WITH AN. INFANT FOOD. GIVE 


YOUR BABY NESTLE’S FOOD, 
Upon which the third generation is now thriving. 


Sample Tin, with Medical Testimony, sent free in the British Isles, on 
application to H. NESTLE, 48, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


Dr. Siegert’s 


ANGOSTURA 
BITTERS 


These Bitters have been favourably reported on by the highest medical authori- 
ties. They forman excellent appetiser and pick-me-up. In the preparation of 
American drinks, cocktails, etc., they are invaluable. 


OF ALL WINE MERCHANTS, &e. 


Hlustrated 22 GOLD MEDALS, Booklet Post Free on request. 
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ORIENT=PACIFIC LINE. 


of ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS TO 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND TASMANIA. 


Under Contract to Sail every Fortnight with His Majesty's Mails 
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Society Calling at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, EGYPT, AND COLOMBO 
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Vintage 1892. Select Cuvée. Ex. Sec et Brut. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS :— 


Price Sixpence. E. UNSWORTH GREEN & Co., 


16, Mark Lane, LONDON, E.C. 


CANTRELL & COCHRANE'S oe > 
cowsornee MINERAL WATERS. | 


MEDALS OR 
AWARDED. Works: DUBLIN & BELFAST. Purveyors to 


London Agents: FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD & Co.,.London. Bridge, S.E. THE KING. 
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THE TATLER 


ELEGANT & USEFUL PRESENT. 


Walker's 


LIBRARY 


een Pad 


A handsome appendage to the Boudoir, Study, or Library. 
Containing a renewable tablet of Walker's Letterettes (Patent). 
The handiest form of stal nery extant, combining Note Paper, 
Envelope and Blotter. ib fascination and delight for corres- 
pondence."—Vide sey Quee ” “Lady's Pictorial,” “ Punch,” 
“Tilustrated News,” and all the leading London papers. 
Bound 


Finished 
in Finest Leather. 5/- in Best Style. 
Post free, 5s. 4d. 


Also in handsome presentation styles at Ts 6d., 10s. , 15s. 
11s, 6d. and 21s. Suitable for Christmas, New Year, Rinne 
and Wedding Presents 


Free illustrated descriptive pamphlet free on receipt of post card. 
Sample tablet of 50 Letterettes post free for 15 stamps. All 
Stationers, or the Manufacturers— 


John Walker &Co., Ltd., Dept. 3, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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ROB ROY 


EE PEWS. 


“The Good Points of. Rob Oy, make 
writing a joy.’ 

WRITE FOR 30 SAMPLES, 2d. POST FREE. 

HINKS WELLS &Co., B’ham.& London 


SULPHOLINE 


SKIN LOTION. 


Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, 
Entirely Fade Away. 


ORIOTNAL AND 


CAUTION! 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, &c. 


Bears on the Government Stamp 
the name of the Inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Numerous testimonials from Eminent 
Physicians accompany each Bottle. 


ONLY GENUINE. 


Rowland's 


ODONTO 


a pure, fragrant non-gritty tooth-powder ; 


WHITENS 
THE TEETH, 


prevents decay, and swestens the breath. 


Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. Rowland 
& Sons, Hatton Garden, London, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, atts. t4d., 25. 9d 45. 6d.,and 11S, 
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LUNG TONIC WORLD'S CURE 


For COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHM A,&C.,&C. 


vaey TOUCH rue LIVER 


wey Absolutely Cure 
BILIOUSNESS. 
SICK HEADACHE. 
TORPID LIVER. 
| FURRED TONGUE, 


CONSTIPATION. 
DIZZINESS. - 
SALLOW SKIN. 
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MOTOR TYRES 
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Small Pill. 
Small Dose. 
Smail Price. 


RACING or TOURING, 
North British Rubber Co. Ltd., 
Dublin—HUTTON, SONS & CO. 
W, R. MacTAGGART, Ltd. 


EDINBURGH. 
London Depot— 


MAISON TALBOT, 1, LONG ACRE. 
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GREENLEES 


RARE OLD WHISKIES. 
King Edward VII. 22. 
CLAYMORE RARE OLD ScoTcH. 

LORNE WHISKY. 


THE WHISKIES OF THE CENTURY. 


EDISON BE.LL 
PHONOCRAPHS 


AN Db 


RECORDS 


BRITISH MADE BY BRITISH ARTISTES 
ano BRITISH casour - in LONDON 


“ENGRAVED” “GOLD- MOULDED 


AND THE 


UNBREAKABLE EBONY 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE CATALOGUES IN THE WORLD OF 
BRITISH SELECTIONS — POST FREE — ADDRES 
0 LTD 


| EDISON BELL CONSOLIDATED-PHONOGRAPH 
39. CHARING GROSS ROAD LONDON. 
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DONT COUCH jr 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
EASILY CURE 


THE WORST COUGH. 


One gives relief. An increasing sale 
of over 80 years is a certain test of their 
value. Sold in 134d. tins everywhere. 


OR PREPARED 
WHITE FULLER'S 
EARTH. 


As used in the Royal Nurserles, and supplied to 
H.M. Queen Alexandra, Her Late Majesty the Queen, 
and the Roy: al Princesses, &c. 

See that the Trade Mark, Name, and 

Address are on every parcel, and 
do not be persuaded to take Imitations. 


May be obtained Post free, Boxes, 1/1; 
of Pa Chemists and SO) Tins, 3/-) 5/10, 11/43 
Stores, or direct from =) ut Bottles, 3/4, 6/4, 12 


JOHN TAYLOR, Manufacturing Chemist, 
13, Baker Street, Portman Square, 


MOTOR CAR 
INSURANCE CO. 


IS THE 
General Accident Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., 
OF PERTH, LONDON, AND PHILADELPHIA. 


ESTABLISHED 1885. 


Lonpon West END OFFICE: 
13, PALL MALL, S.W. 


FUNDS AS SECURITY FOR 
POLICY HOLDERS EXCEED 
£500,000. 


Send for Motor Car Prospectus, giving 
the rates and all particulars. 
FIRE, BURGLARY. AND PERSONAL 
ACCIDENT ALSO COVERED. 

APPLY TO ABOVE OFFICE— 


F. NORIE MILLER, J.P., 
General Manager. 


A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge 
most agreeable to take. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


FOR 
CONSTIPATION, 


Hzemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Gastric & Intestinal 
Troubles. 
67, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, 
(Corner of Castle Street), LONDON, S.E. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 2/6 A BOX. 
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London, December Twenty-third, 1903. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Sphere, London.” 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE. TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - = - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of * THe TatriLer,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS, 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are parTicu- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

EOKLL, paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
astamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit tbe photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent, ; 


Wuo's WHo. 1904. 7s. 6d. net. (A. & C, Black.) 

Wuo's Wuo Year-Book. 1s. net. (A. & C. Black.) 

Hore 1n SHApow Lanp. By T. J. Bass. 1s. net. (The Midland Educational 
Company, Birmingham and Lescester.) 

Puan Jane. Text by G. M. George. Illustrated by G. M. C. Fry 1s. 6d. ‘' The 
Dumpy Books for Children.” (Grant Ktchards.) j 

“Tue Wortp's Crassics.” Essays ard Letters. By Leo Tolstoy. Translated by 
Aylmer Maude. 1s. net. (Grant Richar ts.) 

“THe Wortvp's Crassics.” Villette. By Charlotte Bront# 1s. net. (Grant 
Richards.) 

Tue Proressor’s Wire. By Berthold Auerbach. Translated by F, E, Hynam, 
6s. (Drane.) 

REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. By George S. Astins. 3s.6d. (Dvane.) 

RuppERLESS Suips. By Airam. 6s. (Drane.) 

A. B. C. or Stamp Cotvectinc. By F.J Melville. 1s. (Drane.) 

A, B. C. of THE RiFLeE. By Herbert Jones, 1s. (Drane,) 

HEx10-Tropes, or NEw Posies For Sunprars. Written in an Old Book, partly in 
English, and partly in Latin, and expounded in English by John Parmenter, 
Clerk, of Wingham, in the County of Kent. 1625. Edited by Perceval Landon, 
1904. 38.64. net. (Methuen.) 

“Darty Matt" YE\R Book, 1904. Edited by Percy L. Parker. 1s. 6d. (Amalgamated 
Press, Ltd., London, E.C.) 

“Tue SunpAy Dumpy Books For CHILDREN.” DANIEL IN THE Lions’ DEN. 
Illustrated in Colours by Patten Wilson. 15.61. (s:ant Richards.) 

Sones or Summer. By Charles Whitworth Wynne. 5s. net. (Grant Richards.) 

DowrnoEs: GAMEs, TRICKS, AND Stores. By W. Whyte. 1s. (E. Marlborough.) 

Encuish Lirerature: An Illustrated Record. Vol. II. From the Age of 
Henry VIII. to the Age of Milton. By Richard Garnett and Edmund Gosse. 
Vol. [V.—From the Age of Johnson to the Age of Tenny-on. By Edmund Gosse. 
16s. net each volume. (Hetnemann) 


War SKETCHES IN Corour. By Captain S. E. St. Leger. With 165 Illustrations. 
£1 net. Edition de Luxe, £2 2s.net. (A. & C. Black.) 5 rations 
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ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


° Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


THE RIVIERA PALACE HOTEL, Monte Car_o. 


Manager—LUIGI STEINSCHNEIDER, 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS HOTEL IN THE WORLD. 
EVERY ROOM FACES SOUTH. 
HEALTHIEST SITUATION IN MONTE CARLO. 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY FROM CASINO GARDENS. 


THE RIVIERA PALACE HOTEL, Nice (cimez) 


Manager—JOS. AGID. 


BATHED IN SUNSHINE. BRACING MOUNTAIN AIR. 
CHARMING PARK AND GARDENS. 


To reserve accommodation in either hotel, apply to— 
THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR Co.,, 
20, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING Cross. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


NEW AND IMPROVED SLEEPING CARS 


BETWEEN 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


Now Run ON THE FoLLowincG TRAINS: 


p.m. p.m. p.m. | midn’t 
LONDON (St. Pancras) .. dep. BU ERO eth) Os SO esto 
Leicester .. ae we Both) 8K54 3 Io 28 «iy r0jN35 ie 25510 
Nottingham an an «so [rg 9K 25/3. gEM25 Bm 12 0 | 2Ko 
Sheffield .. aA a +s » JS 9P32]8 x 47 Gio 12P35 \o 1P58 
Leeds 50 0 ee sue [oll 230s 12 638s Sex Ksom [ge dts ies 
Carlisle re An ale +) areq2 I 30}y 2 50 0M 4 15 MN 6 25 
Dumfries .. ee nC coon FO .. 140 3 «50 BIS 65Di4g 18 7 2g 
Stranraer Harbour (for Belfast (2 Rey OLS, he 
and N. of Ireland) ae ire | S 5 47 a 3 ne |2 ‘ia 
Kilmarnock Sc deeds anteeye | PGE eeP Ey SCCM Cort niGl ike cv 
Glasgow (St. Enoch) .. .. 4 |& .. |§ 60x0 #14 9 D5 |2 9° o 
Edinburgh (Waverley) .. .. 4 [3 50/2 Rs 5iS 6 4: E 12CB 5 
Dundee tic os 60 be hay} 5 28 by 3 PA mA gDA 8 i 3CB37 
Perth.. 3p aS a Byeat 5°35 A | 8A 55 3CB35 
ABERDEEN oie ale tehlages 7 20 11DA 0 6CB 0 
WEEKDAYS. SUNDAYS. 
p.m. p.m. pm. | p.m. ‘m. 
ABERDEEN nd es dp. Bd 5 V30 945) | y ah Devas 
Perth .. ae a oe 7 S05 ands a0 On 4Vi0 
Dundee ae oh 66 a ne 7V30 9 35 ot 5 V30 
Edinburgh (Waverley) .. a ct 10 0 II 30 5 9 30 
Glasgow (St. Enoch) 56 in 9 30 A Ir 0 9 15 Gc 
Kilmarnock... se ee + Io 10 oe II 35 9 55 ee 
Stranraer Harbour (from Belf ist 
and N. of Irel snd) &4 oxy 9 8 ae i 30 wa 
Dumfries St nt bt: Ppl [eae eke oc 120 50 Ir 18 Be 
Carlisle Be fe ue Weed pren25al 1245 10 50 12W7 | 12W25 
Leeds .. ai a AS arr. 2 52 3 10 4 10 2 35 2 52 
Sheffield 30 36 ae af 4T 8 4 8 5S 10 3157 3°57 
Nottingham Gb oc oo ” 5117 on eS ° 5T 1 Seer 
eicester ~.. oe ic } 6 Cy} 6 
LONDON (St. Pancras) .. ” ; 5 7 aA 8 wy } , 2 oR 


A Sleeping Car to Edinburgh and Glasgow only. _B Sleeping Car to Glasgow only. © Monday 
mornings excepted. D Arrives later on Sundays. E Leaves 9.0 p.m. on Sundays. 'F Passengers 
for Dumfries, Kilmarnock, and Glasgow leave Leeds at 2.0 a.m. and arrive Carlisle 4.30a.m. G Sun jays 
excepted. J 10.28 p.m. on Sundays. K Passengers join the Sleeping Cars at Trent. M Join the 
Sleeping Cars at Sheffield. N Join the Sleeping Cars at Nottingham on weekdays and Leeds on 
Sunday nights. P Join the Sleeping Cars at Leeds. Q Leave the Sleeping Carat Trent. R. Leave 
the Sleeping Car at Nottingham. § Leave the Sleeping Cars at Masboro’. T Leave the Sleeping Car 
at Leeds. U Leave the Sleeping Car at Dumfries, V Join the Sleeping Car at Edinburgh. 


W Monday mornings, 
DERBY, December 1903. JOHN MATHIESON, General Manager. 


6b a, The Best EB 
Weekly 
SPHERE. Newspaper. SPHERE, 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26. 


will contain, among many other interesting items, 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


NEWS PROM 7ICy ~LANDS, 


THE RETURN OF THE POLAR EXPEDITIONS. 
LIFE AMONG THE KORYAKS OF SIBERIA. 


WINTER IN MOSCOW: HOW FIRES ARE LIT IN 
THE STREETS. 


THE COLDEST REGION OF THE INHABITED. WORLD. 
FIGHTING THE SNOW IN CANADA. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as follows ;—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight, To any other part of the world the rate would be ya. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES, Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Go 7) of rhe flour. 


THE PATLER 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Stecle. 


The Duke of Norfolk’s Fiancée.—Miss Gwendolen Max- 


well, whose engagement to the Duke of Norfolk has 
been announced, is the elder daughter of Lord Herries 


and heir-presumptive to her father’s peer- 
age. Lord Herries, who like the Duke of 
Norfolk is the head of an old Roman 
Catholic family, is a descendant of Sir 
Eustace Herries who defended Carla- 
verock against Edward I. Six of his 
nine sisters entered nunneries. The 
duke's first wife, who was a daughter of 
the Countess of Loudoun, died sixteen 
years ago, and his only son who had been 
sadly afflicted from his birth passed away 
last year at the age of twenty-three. 


The Popular Toy of 1903. — Every 
Christmas season produces its popular 
street toy. According to one of the 
kerbstoné merchants, who at this time 
of the year may be found in every street 
in London, the most popular toy ever put 
on the market was an india-rubber ball 
representing the face of Paul Kruger 
which could be squeezed into all sorts of 
hideous and mournful expressions. <A 
very good second to ex-President Kruger 
is the boxing boy, which most of us have 
seen on the pavement at the merchants’ 
feet swinging his arms like a windmill. 
As a matter of fact, although he is called 
the boxing boy his actions are anything 
but those of a fighting man. However, 
he evidently does not mean to take it 
lying down, and so indirectly shows him- 
self a supporter of Mr. Chamberlain, 
which may perhaps account for his 
widespread popularity. 


A Lost Art.—The story-telling at the 
recent Hans Andersen bazaar by a pro- 


fessional Danish story-teller was not wholly a novelty in 
this country though it may be classed as unusual. 
not so long ago quite lost its head over Miss Helen Mar, 


the American story-teller frony 
Michigan, who is witty herself 
and sometimes the cause of 
mild humour in others. It 
was Miss Mar who was the 
heroine of a little tale I heard’ 
the other day. She had been 
story-telling as usual at one of 
the big houses and was seized 
upon by a mild-looking but 
merry old lady. ‘ And what 
part of America do you come 
from, my dear?” asked the 
olddame. ‘Oh, I’ma Michi- 
gander,’ replied the story- 
teller. ‘Ah well, my dear,” 
said the old lady soothingly, 
“that’s better than being a 
Miching goose.’’ Miss Mar, 
by the way, discovered her 
story-telling talent quite by 
accident. Asked to recite at 
a Park Lane party one after- 
noon after the company had 
had a surfeit of the usual 
sensational themes she felt 
she had no chance against so 
much talent, so she auda- 
ciously told them her pet story, 
“The Naughty Little Girl.” 


MISS TERRISS IN THE ‘‘CHERRY GIRL” 


At the Vaudeville Theatre—the statue is by 
Mr. Tofts 


Secretary. 
Society 


A VALUABLE TWO-YEAR-OLD 


Lancashire, who has just been bought by Mr. J. Buchanan for 3,000 guineas 
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Was it Jealousy ?. 
about the Kaiser’s cup and the real reason why the cross- 
Atlantic yacht race will not be held in 1904. The ostensible 
excuse for postponement was, of course, the Kaiser’s illness, 
but according to this story the attitude of the New York 


A curious story comes from New York 


Yacht Club had a great deal more to do 
with it. The arrangements were left 
entirely in the hands of Lord Lonsdale, 
who thought everything was satisfactorily 
settled, when a rumour reached Berlin 
that the New York club was dissatisfied. 
Its members, or some of them, objected 
to.the ocean race because it was likely to 
interfere with the America Cup, and 
were quite prepared, it was said, to look 
the foreign gift horse in the mouth since 
it was such a dangerous rival to their 
own hobby. At all events it is alleged 
that the Kaiser's offer was not with- 
drawn till he had- made confidential 
inquiries in the States and received a 
refusal from the club. 


Resemblances.—The late Mr. Herbert 
Spencer bore a curious facial resemblance 
to Mr. Marsham, the second magistrate 
at the Bow Street Police Court, once a 
famous athlete but now apparently 
wrapped up in the absorbing subject of 
wrecks. Mr. Spencer’s features were 
smaller and his mouth on finer lines, but 
there was the same upper lip and the same 
general expression, though in other re- 
spects no two men could be more dis- 
similar. Not even the great philosopher, 
however, could be more deliberate than 
the magistrate. One of Mr. Marsham’s 
colleagues on the bench also resembles 
rather closely the portraits of a dead-and- 
gone celebrity. I refer to Mr. A. C. 
Plowden, whose reminiscences must be 
uncomfortable reading for the Home 


In court, when he is weary after a procession 
of hard cases, Mr. Plowden looks like a brother of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 


It is partly due to the way he brushes 
his hair, but there is also the 
resemblance in feature and a 
certain suggestion of sadness 
in the face that is common to 
both. 


A Bad Day for Christmas,— 
For the great mass of workers 
in the country Christmas this 
year falls on an unlucky day. 
A Friday Christmas practi- 
cally means only a holiday 
and a half as Saturday would 
not in any case be a full 
working day. From the holi- 
daymaker’s point of view the 
best day for Christmas to fall 
on is probably Thursday, as 
this generally means freedom 
from work until the following 
Monday, or four whole days 
in succession. Employers 
would most likely take quite 
the opposite view of the situa- 
tion, and would give their 
vote unanimously for a Sun- 
day Christmas. It may be 
some consolation for them to 
reflect that the year after next 
their wish will be gratified. 


THE TATLER 


Christmas in  Ireland.—Conservative 
in all things, the Irish people preserve 
still all the old Christmas traditions of 
bygone generations with infinite solici- 
tude. The tall Christmas candles are 
still burnt in hundreds of homesteads throughout the 
country, a ceremony 
that has a religious 
sanctity attached to 
it, as has also the 
knocking of the cake 
against the door 
accompanied by an 
incantation not alto- 
gether favourable it 
must be admitted 
to the prosperity of 
the Saxons domi- 
ciled in Ireland. 
The Christmas din- 
ner, the family 
gathering, the good 
cheer of the season, 
are all faithfully 
preserved by the 
great mass of the 
Irish people, who 
have not yet been 
contaminated by the 
counter attractions 
of many large cities 
and first-class re- 
staurants, 


Christmas Dinner 
at the Club.—There 
are always one or 
two unhappy 
w ights—veterans 
whose friends have 
died off or young 
men who have not re- 
ceived invitations— 
who are compelled to dine at the club on Christmas Day. 
A more dreary festivity cannot be imagined. In the first 
place they have the large dining-room all to themselves. In 
the second, they are sure to have heard the sound of the 
fiddles downstairs which tell of the festivity in progress 
among the servants. They feel guiltily that if they were 
not there their own particular waiter would not be required, 
and so would be able to join his merry colleagues down- 
Sitauirs eleven 
the cook is sure to 
have provided plum 
pudding with a sprig 
of holly in it, the 
sight of which will 
merely emphasise 
the fact that it is 
quite impossible for 
a man to be merry 
when he is alone and 
knows he is not 
wanted. 


THE BEST-KNOWN HAWKER IN LONDON 


John Walker, who has stood for twenty-eight years 
outside the Bank of England selling matches, laces, 
and studs. He is an exceedingly intelligent man, 
and has won certificates from the Chamber of Com- 
merce for his knowledge of book-keeping and business 


Are Jews Under- 
sized?—Among the 
many curious facts 
inserted in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia, 
the fifth volume of 
which has just come 
out, is a little article 
entitled ‘‘ The Girth 
of the Chest.” It 
is often stated that 
Russian and Aus- 
trian Jews are not 
fitted for military 
service on this 
account. The 
reason.given by the 
Encyclopedia is that 
at the age of twenty 


Interesting to Orange Lovers. 


THE MENU CARD OF THE O.P. CLUB LADIES’ 


The dinner was in honour of Miss Irene Vanbrugh, who occupied the chair. This menu card, the property 
of Mr. Carl Hentschel, contains the autographs of many of the distinguished guests present. 
pictured above Miss Vanbrugh’s portrait was struck in connection with the famous O.P. riots 
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when military service begins the Jew 
has not yet developed his full growth 
and that the young Jews of eastern 
Europe are under-fed owing to their 
economic conditions. On the other hand, 
the Jews of America, where conditions are infinitely better, 
are superior, their chests measuring 55 per cent. of their 
stature against 50 per cent. to be found on the Continent. 


Why the Jew is not a Sportsman.—It is a well-known fact 
that the Jews have excelled in chess. The Encyclopedia 
traces this to the fact that the increasing 
seriousness of the conception of life among 
the Hebrews banished games and diver- 
sions, only those 
being permitted 
which stimulated 
thought such as 
riddles and ques- 
tionings of Bible 
passages. It was 
who 
wrote a most 
pointed pamphlet 
against cards, 
and at an early 
period | dancing 
was forbidden 
even for the 
children in the 
street. Improved 
conditions have 
not increased the , 
Jew’s sporting | 
character. 


A HINT 


TO ORANGE-PEEL THROWERS 


In view of the numerous accidents which have occurred in the 

London streets through people slipping on pieces of orange peel 

which have been thrown on the pavement, the City authorities have 

recently instituted a system of wire baskets into which eaters of 
< oranges are requested to place the peel 


The Hot-water Cure.—One of the latest ‘“cures”’ has 
just been tried at the London Hospital in the form of a hot- 
water bath as a 
cure for typhoid 
fever. The patient, 
a young girl of 
about twenty, was 
immersed in a bath 
of warm water and 
remained in it for . 
six days and nights, 
the water, of course, 
being kept at an 
even temperature 
during that period. 
At the end of the 
sixth day the girl’s 
temperature had 
fallen from 105 deg. 
to ror deg., which 
is decidedly a rapid 
fallin a fever usually 
so prolonged as 
fue or | typhoid. It is cer- 


Ladies’ Annual Dinner, 


: tainly an age of 
“cures,” but it is 


remarkable how 
comparatively little 
attention has been 
paid to preventions 
which are _— pro- 
verbially, at all 
events, better than 
the most ingenious 
cures. 
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A» New Lady Lawyer.—The recent 
decision that ladies cannot practise 
at the Bar in this country is evidently 
not .regarded as final by some of the 
prohibited sex. Another champion of 
the latest development of woman’s rights is Miss Ivy 
Williams, who was one of the four successful candidates 
eat the last doctor of laws examination at the University of 
London. Miss Williams comes of a good legal stock as 
her father is a well-known Oxford solicitor, and she declares 
that should her forthcoming application to become a student 
for the Bar fail she will stop at nothing short of a plea to 
Parliament in following up her ambition. 


The Principal Boy.—I have just read a very interesting 
article in the Daily Telegraph on the famine in pantomime 
princes. Iam not sorry there is a famine in pantomime 
princes when they belong to the fair sex. I have seen many 
a good pantomime absolutely spoilt, all the pleasant illusion 
destroyed, by the presence of a girl as the prince. One of 
the most delightful pantomimes I ever witnessed was 
Cinderella at the Lyceum, with Miss Ellaline Terriss as 
Cinderella, and even then 
although the ‘pantomime 
boy ” was exceedingly good I 
could not help thinking what 
a pity it was that the prince 
was not a man—Mr. Hayden 
Coffin or some other good 
singer. That is certain to be 
a note of the pantomime of 
the future. 


Why Not a Diver p—Per- 
haps the grimmest of all 
tragedies that have appeared 
in the newspapers of late was 
the accident to the man who 
fell into a disused shaft. at 
Hanley in Staffordshire and 
made as it were his own grave. 
It would seem that mining experts declared there was no 
possible rescue of his body on account of the foul air that 
emanated from the shaft, but I am surprised to see no 
reference in any newspaper to the possibility of the diver in 
this connection. It seems to me that telegraphing to some 
diving association might have led to the presence of two or 
three expert divers, who could have gone to any depth in 
the earth with perfect security. 


Truth Stranger than Fiction.—Many weird tales are told 
by those who know the mining districts in connection with 
these disused shafts. In days gone by it was not uncommon 
at any point to throw planks over a disused shaft and culti- 
vate the soil above. As time went on the situation of the 
mine was forgotten, with occasional startling results. It is 
recorded that somewhere near Newcastle-on-Tyne a great 
football match took place. Hundreds of people congregated 
on the scene, unconscious that there was a hideous gulf 
beneath them. Fortunately nothing happened, but the next 
day when the field was empty the whole coating of soil and 


The University Match. 


OXFORD V. CAMBRIDGE AT QUEEN’S CLUB 
The Oxford forwards using their feet 
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plankage sank hundreds of feet into the 
earth. Even more romantic is the 
story of an old couple sitting on either 
side of their cottage fire, when sud- 
denly the floor between them, and the 
whole fireplace, sank in a second before their eyes, while 
they as it were by a miracle sat looking at one another 
across a yawning chasm. If these well-authenticated stories 
had been put into novels they would have been pronounced 
incredible, as, indeed, would also the Stoke tragedy. 


Where Christmas is Unpopular.—Although Christmas is 
popularly supposed to be the season of tips, waiters as a 
body do not profit by the advent of the festive season. Not 
only are the restaurants comparatively empty on Christmas 
and Boxing days, but it is the experience of every waiter 
that their tips decrease in size rather than increase at this 
time of the year. The class, however, that suffers most 
from Christmas and bank holidays are the boys and men 
who sell evening papers in the streets. There are no evening 
editions at all on Christmas Day, and on Boxing Day the 
number of editions is severely curtailed. It will be a 
real act of charity if those who 
buy evening papers regularly 
would remember on Christ- 
mas Eve that next Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday will be 
days of real hardship to the 
class of men who seldom earn 
more than just sufficient to 
keep them from day to day. 


His Own Counsel.—Major 
Studdert, who acted as his 
own counsel in a recent case, 
showed a far better know- 
ledge of law than is gene- 
rally found among amateur 
barristers. As an Irishman 
there was nothing particularly 
surprising in his eloquence, 
but his familiarity with nice legal points would have done 
credit to many a K.C. He certainly quite disproved the 
truth of the adage that a man who is his own lawyer 
has a fool fora client. Of recent years two or three fairly 
well-known men have pleaded their own cause in court, 
notably ‘‘ Lesser Columbus ” and Mr. Brooks in his action 
against Mr. Labouchere. 


A New Newspaper Enterprise.—Some confusion has 
arisen through the existence of two Mr. Pulitzers. Mr. 
Joseph Pulitzer, the millionaire proprietor of the New York 
World, has been confounded with his brother, Mr. Albert 
Pulitzer, who once owned the New York Journal. Mr. 
Albert Pulitzer has dreams of founding a new newspaper in 
England, a rival to Tvuth it is said, and he has approached 
sundry English journalists to assist him in his plans. A 
list of the London journalists who have visited Mr. Pulitzer 
at the Carlton Hotel would if published cause a flutter in 
the newspaper world. They include the editors of well- 
established journals. 


OXFORD V. CAMBRIDGE AT QUEEN’S CLUB—A LINE OUT; CAMBRIDGE’S BALL 
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THE LAST WEEK 
Of “The Tatler’s” Winter Competition. 


Ou to the great popularity which attended our first monogram competition we decided three months ago to 
start a somewhat similar competition, but constructed on more popular lines. In that competition, it will be 
remembered, prizes were offered for the best solutions of quotations expressed in monogram form. In the present 
competition the monogram form has been adhered to, but instead of quotations from well-known authors, which gave 
perhaps an undue advantage to literary experts, the sentences were selected entirely from the editorial and advertisement 
pages of THe TarLer and Sphere from August 1, 1903, to the date when the competition closed. Fvom each sentence, 
however, one word was omitted which had to be filled in by the competitors. The position of the missing word each week was 
indicated by a space. In the sentence given this week, it 1s the seventh wovd which has been omitted. The prizes are :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A Magnificent 140-guinea Erard Grand Piano. 


Second Prize—The “Hamilton ” Gold Watch (thinnest keyless watch in 
the world), value 35 guineas. 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Framed Coloured Picture by Greiffenhagen. 
Fourth Prize—A Double-page Black-and-white Drawing by Stanley Berkeley. 


Fifth Prize—A Full-page Drawing by Cc. Wyllie. This competition began in the issue of October 7. Back num- 
: ‘A bers can be obtained from the newsagent or at the bookstall, or 
Sixth Prize—A Full-page Drawing by EF. Pegram. from the publisher, TaATLER Office, Great New Street, E.C. 


MONOGRAM NO. 12 


- RULES AND HINTS FOR COMPETITORS - 


Tatler” or “ The Sphere” will be 
eligible for a prize. 


J. This competition closes with the 
present issue. 


5. Solutions must be written legi- 
bly on one sheet of paper and must 
be numbered to correspond with the 
monograms they represent. ‘There is 


2. Solutions will be received any 
time between Wednesday, Decem 
ber 23, and Friday, January 3, 1904, 
inclusive. These must be addressed 
to “ The Monogram Editor, ‘ Tatler’ 
Office, 6, Great New Street, E.C.” 


no need to cut out the monograms, 
but each week while the competition 
lasts a coupon will be printed on the 
page which faces the inside of the 
back of the cover, i.e, the same 
page on which the Insurance Coupon 
appears, and these coupons, twelve in 
all, must accompany solutions, 


3. The first prize will be awarded 
to the competitor who succeeds in 


deciphering correctly the largest num- 
ber of sentences. The other prizes 
will be awarded in order to the com- 


petitors who correctly decipher the 
6. Competitors may send in as 


many sets of solutions as they please, 
but each set must be accompanied by 
twelve coupons. 


next largest number of sentences, In 
the event of a tie or ties for any of 
the prizes the Editor reserves the right 
of deciding how the prizes shall be 
awarded, and the Editor’s decision on 


every matter must be regarded as 7. Competitors must write their 


names and addresses legibly on the 

sheet of paper on which their solu- 
4. No person directly or indirectly tions ate written. Any violation of 

connected with the staff of “ The The 140-guinea Erard Grand Piano this rule will entail disqualification, 


final. 
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Mock Motorists..- The hatter who 
displayed the notice in his shop window, 
“Tf you cannot afford a motor buy the 
cap,” was a shrewd judge of human 
nature. Since the arrival of the motor 
car we have not seen nearly as much of that type of yachts- 
man whose experiences of the sea were for the most part 
confined to wearing a nautical cap. It is not easy to see 
what the peculiar attraction of the motor cap is for a certain 
type of youth but unquestionably it exists. 
It is exceedingly hideous, and the wearing 
of it can only be excused on the ground of 
necessity. Yet a hatter told me the other 
day that he does a large trade in motor caps 
with young men and women whose sole 
experience of motor cars is dodging them in 
the London streets. If this craze for special 
caps continues the stirring deeds of the 
English cricket team in Australia will pro- 
bably shortly produce a taste for wearing 
large sun hats in the winter. 


Sydney and Sydenham.—lIt is no doubt 
highly gratifying to most of us to learn that 
the results of certain cricket matches in 
Australia are transmitted from Sydney to 
London in 35 minutes, but it would be 
more practical, if more prosaic, could we 
iknow that our own Post Office was im- ~ 
parting some of this “hustling” into its 
method of transmitting messages between 
London and, say, Sydenham. It is not 
much consolation to the man who has to 
wait for an hour and a half fora telegram 
sent from the Crystal Palace to Ludgate 
Hill to reflect that a message from Aus- 
tralia can reach London in one-thirtieth of 


is protected against all competition this 
result is not likely to be attained. 


Novel Picture Post Cards.—There seems 
no limit to the production of picture post cards. I came 
across a novel idea in the way of these cards the other day, 
in which Mr. Bransby Williams was represented in some 
of his wonderful impersonations. The photographs of 
Mr. Williams were wonderfully well produced and should 
add immensely to the popularity of the Woodbury series. 


The Question of the Hour. 


ENTENTE CORDIALE 


A plaque entitled ‘‘Entente Cordiale,” de- 
signed by the sculptor, M. René Grégoire, to 
commemorate the visit of English members 
of Parliament to the President of the French 7859. December 24; King of Greece, 1855; 
Republic. It represents before an antique 
altar, upon which is engraved the word, 
“Peace,'’ two women embracing, one sym- 
bolising France, clothed in the Phrygian hat, 
: and the other England, decorated with a 
that time. But as long asthe Post Office crown. The French newspaper, Le Siecle, 
presented a copy of this plaque to every 
member of Parliament who visited Paris on 
the occasion in question 
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Mr. Egerton Castle’s Work on the 
Stage.—l hear splendid accounts of the 
success of the dramatisation of Mr. 
Egerton Casrle’s pretty story, The 
Bath Comedy, under the title of Sweet 
Kitty Bellaiys, which was actually produced at the Lafayette 
Theatre, Washington, on November 25 and at Mr. Belasco’s 
new theatre in New York on December 7. The chief part 
is played by Miss Henrietta Crosman. ‘ The play, which is 
in four acts, is preceded by a prologue giving 
a glimpse and a breath of the old Bath town 
and the abbey. All the critics are enthu- 
siastic over the new play, which will be 
produced in London next season. 


Expensive Scents.—There is a craze in 
New York just now (that home of all ex- 
travagant ideas) for very expensive scents. 
Otto of roses at £100 per pint commands 
a good deal of attention, but that is hardly 
sufficiently expensive to become really 
popular. The wife of a Chicago millionaire 
has had a scent distilled from some variety 
of water lily that is said to be worth £25 a 
drop. It takes thousands of tons of water 
lilies to make a very small bottleful, and the 
process of distillation is so slow that some 
hundreds of stills have to be kept going to 
make the scent within a reasonable period. 


Many Happy Returns to—December 23 : Lord 
Bridport, 1814; Sir Robert Romer, 1840, Sir 
Cecil Clementi Smith, 1840; Mr. A. R. Ropes, 


Lady Coventry; Mr. John Morley, 1838; Lord 
Wicklow, 1877; Lord Binning, 1856. Decem- 
ber 25: Lord Muncaster, 1834. Lord Marcus 
Beresford, 1848; Lord George Campbell, 1850 ; 
Sir Edward Antrobus, 1848; December 26: 
Lady De Isle and Dudley; Lord Leicester, 
1822 ; Admiral Dewey, 1837 ; Sir James Rankin, 
1842. December 27; Duchess of Hamilton ; 
Duke of Richmond, 1845; Duke of Norfolk, 1847 ; Lord Glenesk, 
1830; Lord Kilconnel, 1891. December 28: Lady Beatrice Pole- 
Carew; Duke of Portland, 1857; Lord. Burnham, 1833 ; Lord 
Arundell of Wardour, 1831. December 29: Queen of Roumania,; 
Earl of Clancarty, 1868 ; Lord Dunglass, 1873 ; Lord Addington, 
1842 ; Mr. Morley Roberts, 1857. 


THE GREAT FISCAL QUESTION 


Characteristic attitudes of three well-known members of Parliament—Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Winston Churchill 
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“here was no natural 

process of de- 
velopment by which I 
became a metropolitan 
police magistrate. I 
was eligible for the 
position because of my 
standing at the Bar, 
and it was my great 
good fortune to be able 
to put my claims before 
Viscount Llandaff, who 
as Mr. Henry Mat- 
thews was for many 
years my comrade and leader on the Oxford Circuit. It isa remark- 
able fact that while he was Home Secretary he had the appointing 
of no fewer than eleven police magistrates. It is an interesting 
circumstance, too, that the Oxford Circuit has in recent years estab- 
lished a unique record in furnishing three Cabinet Ministers—Lord 
James of Hereford, Viscount Llandaff, and the Hon. A. Lyttelton, 
who succeeded Mr. Chamberlain as Colonial Secretary. 

The family profession was really the Indian Civil Service. The 
Chichele Plowdens, one of the two branches into which the Plowden 
family is divided, have been connected: almost continuously in 
some form or other with British rule in India. My father was in 
the Bengal Civil Service ; my brother, Sir Trevor Chichele Plowden, 
recently retired from a distinguished position in the same service ; 
and my great-uncle, William Chichele Plowden, was one of the 
directors of the old East India Company. 

My father was a Westminster boy, and to Westminster alsoI was 
sent. The first boy to question me in the usual manner was Walter 
Phillimore, now one of his Majesty’s judges ; the second was a great 
hulking fellow,a scion of a noble family, who took exception—and 
I believe there was some ground for his complaint—to some light- 
coloured trousers I was wearing. He did not give me a chance of 
expla‘ning or apologising but pushed me over into the mud with 
which a dirty November day had liberally covered the ground. If 
the altered colour did not suit him the fault could not be laid to 
the charge of the weather. Another boy there was, the present 
Mr, Justice Bucknill, who distinguished himself in one of the most 
famous fights that ever came off at Westminster. Nearly fifty 
rounds were fought in the presence of the whole school, and so 
equally matched were the combatants that in the end the encounter 
had to be called a drawn battle. 

From Westminster I went to Oxford, and I had matriculated at 
Brasenose when I was only seventeen years old. I hoped to go into 
the Indian Civil Service, but my father decided that I should remain 
at Oxford. I have told in my book, Grain or Chaff, a story of 
Dr. Cradock, one of the college dons, whose power of remembering 
faces was extraordinary. He was seldom inthe wrong, but once 
he was unlucky enough to repeat a little slip he had made in ques- 
tioning an undergraduate about a relative. In his most winning 
tones he asked, “‘ How is your uncle, Mr. L.?” and Mr. L.’s ready 
and witty answer was, “Thank you, he is s¢é// dead.” That story 
was translated into a Belgian paper and is an example of the 
difficulty of accurately conveying idioms from one language. to 
another, for the French rejoinder was, “ Je vous remerci, monsieur, 
il est toujours mort.” ! 

In 1866 my uncle, Sir John Peter Grant, superseded the celebrated 
Governor Eyre as the Governor of Jamaica, and I had the exceeding 
good luck to be appointed his private secretary. I had by that time 
taken my degree and meant to read for the Bar, but with the inten- 
tion of practising in India. I had a very happy time in Jamaica, but 
the climate was too much for my health, and centring my energies 
steadily on the Bar I was “called” by the benchers of the Middle 
Temple in January, 1870. I was almost entirely ignorant of the 
law, I had never even seen a criminal court, and I had not ir the 
whole wide world that ally without whom the cleverest barrister at 
the beginning of his career is helpless—a solicitor. I will say 
nothing of the hopeless fits of despair in my lonely chambers in 
the Temple, but my gloom was illumined by the offer of an old 
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What Will He Become? 


Ill.—WHY I BECAME A 
MAGISTRATE 


By Mr. A. Chichele Plowden 
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POLICE 


Brasenose friend to go 
out to Canada to in- 
quire into some real 
estate which he pos- 
sessed in that country. 

At this stage of my 
career I had two strange 
experiences of ships. 
I meant to start for 
New York by a certain 
White Star boat, the 
Atlantic, but having 
accepted an invitation 
to dinner I changed 
my mind and sailed by a Cunarder. The A?¢/antic was totally lost 
that very trip off the Nova Scotian coast, and more than half her 
crew and passengers were lost. 

The other episode was sensational, I was attending the Tich- 
borne trial, and the claimant swore, amongst other lies, that on a 
certain day ins May he reached London from New York in the 
Circassian. Now it happened that on that very day in May I had 
landed from the Cvrcassian, but at Liverpool, not London, and she 
had sailed from Quebec, not New York. Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., now 
Baron Brampton, was conducting the case for the Crown, and I 
instantly whispered to him the astonishing coincidence. He imme- 
diately asked the leave of the court to interpose me as a witness, and 
there standing behind him in my wig and gown I was examined on 
behalf of the prosecution. I frequently had cases afterwards before 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, who certainly never deserved his reputation as 
a hanging judge, and he was always very friendly to me. So also, 
among others, were Justices Grove, Denman, and Lopes. 

In my early years I narrowly escaped—to my great joy—going to 
India with a cadetship in the Bengal Cavalry; in later years I 
almost as narrowly missed going out as judge. Fate reserved me 
to be a recorder, then I became a revising barrister, and in 1888, 
when I had been on circuit about fifteen years, it was my lot to 
settle down as a police magistrate. When I was appointed recorder 
of Much Wenlock in 1878 the congratulations of a distinguished 
judge were accompanied by the hearty observation, “ Depend upon 
it, i’sa d d fine thing to be a judge!” Four years later I was 
made revising barrister for Oxfordshire, and that gave me the oppor- 
tunity which I dearly prized of maintaining my constant touch with 
Oxford. 

My appointment as a police magistrate dates from June, 1888. 
At first I sat at Wandsworth, where there was little work to do, and 
then I was transferred to Hammersmith, which is now called West 
London, one of the busiest of the metropolitan courts. Then at my 
own request I was removed to Marylebone, where I have been for 
the last ten years. It is an exceptionally busy court, and every class 
of society, from the highest to the lowest, has to be dealt with 
in it. 

Personally, a police court seems to me to be a most matter-of- 
fact and dull sort of place. Nothing astonishes me more than to 
notice the almost universal public practice of following the newspaper 
accounts of these courts proceedings ; all classes appear to do so. 
Nothing could be more prosaic than my own court at Marylebone, 
and nothing has caused me more amazement than the prominence 
into which my name has come because of my supposed humorous 
observations from the bench. Perhaps these observations would 
not be considered so humorous but for the “laughter” which is 
usually associated with them in the newspaper reports. 

I have said elsewhere, what has long been my opinion, that a 
police magistrate should have some badge or costume by which he 
can add to the dignity of his position. As a recorder, with great 
powers of punishment, I had wig and silk gown to wear ; as a police 
magistrate I sit without any adventitious aid to my appearance. 
I think the feelings of many prisoners and applicants are 
excellently represented by the criminal at quarter sessions who 
begged that he might be sentenced by a “red judge” so that he 
could at any rate feel that his punishment had been inflicted by 
the real thing. 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING—AND THE MORNING AFTER. 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


t is much to be lamented that the recent movement to 
establish lady barristers has not met with success in 
high legal quarters. Whether the particular lady who 
applied for stuff and was put off with nonsense would have 
made an ideal barrister it is not for me to judge. Her 
derogatory remarks on the dinners she would have had to 
eat if admitted to one of the inns of court were not such as 
to witness toa vocation. The dinners may be nothing parti- 
cular, but for her to decry them reminded the mere male of 
a fable called ‘‘The Fox and the Grapes.” It is not by 
affecting to despise the delights of being ‘‘ counsel learned 
in the law” that ladies will win their way to the Bar. 
Rather ought they to exaggerate wildly the importance and 
the rapture of being ‘“‘called.”” To be “called” is not 
intensely interesting any more than being ‘called upon.” 
Yet ladies have been known to commit suicide through not 
being recognised by respectable society to the extent of 
cards, and they must find or feign an equal enthusiasm over 
their legal status. 


ff step, according to some ribalds, from a woman toa 
barrister should not be great. According to some 
gifted writers, the most of women have gone more than 
half-way to the profession of barrister. They have taken 
to wearing wigs, and that is why they refuse to remove 
their matinée hats. With admission to the Bar the wig 
would be no longer an assistance to be disguised but an 
honour to be paraded. The elementary knowledge of law 
and the occasional luck of a brief are useful, but the wig 
comes first, and in many cases last also, even with a man. 


es practice of the law by women might not do the law 
< very much good, but it would be an excellent educa- 
tion for women. The chief constitutional defect of the sex is 
its general inability to grasp a general rule and its tendency 
to regard any question as purely personal and do senti- 
mental or poetical justice without reference to the law. It 
was this feminine element in the Athenians that discredited 
Athenian law ; the big popular juries tried to give a moral 
rather than a legal force to their verdicts. In Rome there 
was an exaggerated reverence for the letter of the law, and 
hence we are all more or less governed by Roman law to 
this day. ‘ Hard cases make good law,’’ but the feminine 
mind is prone at present to alter the law so as to meet the 
hard cases, with the result that it fails to bear on ordinary 


difficulties. 
N ow, if law ceased to be a mystery to women—a mystery 
of apparent injustice and extortion—it would be greatly 
to the advantage of both sexes. A solicitor’s bill, for instance, 
seems to be a long string of outrageous charges for trifling 
and mechanical services just as a chemist’s bill seems to be 
made up of preposterous prices for cheap drugs. In both 
cases it is the professional education and skill that you pay 
for, disguised under 3s, 6d. each for letters of three lines in 
the case of the solicitor and similar items for ammoniated 
quinine in the case of the apothecary. Men often manifest 
ignorance and impatience concerning the items of a milliner’s 
bill. They cannot understand how a few shillings worth 
of chiffon, wire, and artificial flowers may be twisted up in 
half an hour into three guineas worth of hat. 
yy charming woman with a sense of the existence and 
binding force of law would be an absolutely ideal wife. 
Where the average man and his wife fail to comprehend 
each other is in the matter of any general rule. The man, 
if he is worth calling a man at all, has certain laws to which 
he does not admit exceptions. There is a class of acts which 
he cannot be got todo, It may be morally wrong or only 
conventionally ‘bad form,” but he revolts from the very 
idea of committing such acts. Now the woman most often 
will do anything without a sense of wrong for a pet cause 
or a pet man. Women make the most effective canvassers 
at elections because they are absolutely reckless in their 
assertions and for the moment believe them. Truth is to 
them a relative matter. The Liberal candidate must be an 
Anarchist and Atheist in disguise because he opposes that 
dear old Colonel Smith, or the Tory is a Jesuit in disguise 
because he is hostile to the Rev. Owen Jones, B.A. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


t was Heine who said that every female author wrote with 
one eye on the book and the other on a particular man, 
the exception being Countess Hahn-Hahn, who was one- 
eyed. This was not quite true even of his own time; George - 
Sand’s pastoral romances at least have no lover past, 
present, or future in view. And since Heine’s time women 
have succeeded more and more in writing with both eyes 
fixed on their pages, by which attention they have succeeded 
in achieving literary style. Artistic excellence involves the 
recognition of general principles. Even an impressionist 
must be a philosopher to succeed—must have a theory of the 
universe as a system of dabs. 


ae practice of the law by women will therefore be good 
for women. Their intuition will serve them well in 
dealing with witnesses, and the judges will soon teach them 


“not to jump at conclusions in the matter of law. Above all, 
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female barristers will learn (though one or two male 
barristers have it yet to learn) to strive with the utmost 
vigour and even acrimony, and remain excellent friends. In 
fact, they must fight like the gladiators of old, without 
mercy but without hate or rancour or any betrayal of 
emotion. Their aim must be for victory and its profits; the 
identity of the opponent is a matter of indifference. 
V hether the introduction of female barristers will be 
good for the law may be doubted. The complicated 
structure of the law may be the lop-sided product of mascu- 
line injustice, but it has grown up under the conditions of 
male supremacy, and is at least consistent. Portia was good 
enough to baffle Shylock, but the methods of Portia applied 
more extendedly would have demoralised all Venice. Few 
litigants, according to that gifted lady’s methods of argu- 
ment, would escape death and confiscation of goods. A 
sounder interpretation would rather have pronounced Shy- 
lock’s bond from Antonio null and void, and awarded the 
creditor his principal with 5 per cent. interest from the date 
of lending. But if the law affected to enforce the prepos- 
terous penalty or pledge suggested by Shylock, at least it 
must permit all acts necessary to the carrying out of the 
legal document. Being allowed to cut off a pound of flesh 
the creditor must be held to possess all rights necessary to 
that act, including that of shedding blood or of getting 
a trifle over- or under his exact pound. Masculine law 
declines to enforce a murderous contract but satisfies the 
legal demands of the creditor; feminine law enforces the 
cruel bond up to a certain point, then gets rid of the obliga- 
tion on a quibble, and confiscates the wealth of the creditor 
for wanting to do what the law supports him in doing. If 
Shylock had conspired against the life of Antonio the 
Venetian law was his accomplice; if the terms of the law 
of Venice had not allowed the creditor to murder the debtor 
legally the Jew could have done nothing. 


t is true that the text of the old Roman law of the Twelve . 
Tables apparently gave creditors [the right to cut up 
the debtor, though I believe the better interpretation is that 
of selling him up and dividing the proceeds. In any case the 
logic and law of Portia were feminine and personal. Shylock 
claimed his forfeit in open court. If the law recognised 
his bond as legal it could be nocrime in him to aim at 
Antonio’s life any more than for the executioner to hang or 
drown Antonio if the latter had been sentenced to death. 
If the law pronounced the bond null and void Shylock had 
not plotted against his debtor’s life, because he had not 
tried to take any step not authorised by law. But Portia’s 
law affects to enforce the bond, attaches impossible con- 
ditions to its fulfilment, and then puts the holder of the 
bond in peril of life and property for taking the law at its 
word. 


“ The quality of mercy is not strained ”--- 
So Portia rather needlessly explained, 

And proved by a discreditable trick 

Her justice was a little bit too thick, 


Had Shylock but a counsel’s help employed 
His deed would have been voted null and void 
But prison garb Antonio would have donned 
For raising money on a worthless bond, 
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Expensive Bargains.—While one, no 
doubt, can pick up some real bargains 
at the spring and autumn sales the 
“reduced price’”’ at Christmas-time is ° 
mainly a thing of the imagination, 

‘ While walking down Regent Street the other day I made a 
special note of some of the articles displayed in the shop 
windows and ticketed ‘“‘ A cheap Christmas present ” or some 


AFTER THE GOOSE CLUB 


Hi! Bill, look what I’ve found! 


such title. In all, I think I 
noticed 150 articles, and half 
of these were quite 50 per cent. 
above their ordinary price. I 
suppose the explanation is that at this time of the year 
the demand exceeds the supply with the usual result that 
the prices go up. Moreover, as in many shops during the 
spring and autumn sales goods are really sold below cost 
price it is only natural that the shopkeepers should seize an 
opportunity for recouping themselves when everybody 
seems bent on spending money. 


A Vegetarian Christmas Dinner.—Have you ever thought 
af a Christmas dinner of vegetables? It seems to [cut at 
the very root of English traditions, and yet I can assure you 
it is quite a pleasant change. At the invitation of the 
Northern Heights Vegetarian Society I sampled a “ speci- 
men’’ Christmas dinner at the Food Reform Restaurant 
which has been established in a charming old house in. 
Furnival Street, Holborn. Here is the menu :— 


Purée of artichokes. Consommé julienne. Celeriac fritters, egg sauce, plain 
potatoes. Mushroom patties, braised celery. Roast nut meat, reform sauce, sprouts, 
potatoes, red currant jelly. Christmas pudding, lemon sauce, Mince pies. Apricot 
éclairs. Cheese. Dessert. Coffee. ‘Nektar non-alcoholic wines. Ingelheimer 
and apple cyder. 


“ Nektar,” I may say, though made from the grape, is non- 
alcoholic. It is quite new to me, but it is a capital drink. 
I thought it rather typical of the strenuousness of the vege- 
tarian that though Mr. Barrie has created the Jocus classicus 
_ of this creed and thereby created more discussion than all 
the authorities on dietetics put together, nobody even 
mentioned ‘‘ Little Mary ”’ in the after-dinner speeches. 


The Indian Christmas,—New arrivals in India are always 
rather surprised to find that Christmas is celebrated ina 
decidedly unique fashion by the Indian servants in the 
employ of sahibs. Whether these dusky servitors under- 
stand the religious side of the question may be doubted. 
They call the festivity “‘ Burra Din,” or the “ Big Day.” 
The head servants make presents of horrible sweets to their 
masters, which it is quite bad enough to have to accept, 
but when the new arrival finds that ‘‘ Present to master on 
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Christmas Pleasantries. 
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Burra Din” is entered in the accounts 
at about ten times its value and has to 
be paid for by “master” himself his 
expressions are not always polite. Most 
of the other servants bring flowers, and 
each expects a tip, but this kind of blackmail is by no 
means confined to “ India’s coral strand.” 


The Jewish Christmas.—Of course, the Jews do not re- 
cognise Christmas as a religious festival, but it is an odd 
sign of the way in which the better-class Jews are en- 
deavouring to assimilate themselves to Christians in social 
matters that most of them celebrate the Christmas season 
in much the same way as the Gentiles. They call it ‘ the 
holidays.” They-send round cards of greeting. They 
adorn their houses with holly and mistletoe and give balls 
and dinner parties at which there is the best Christmas 
cheer. No doubt there is a sort of zest in the fact that 
they are skating perilously near the forbidden thing without 
actually going over the border line. They patronise the 
theatres most extensively, and the children will be taken to 
the pantomime and Olympia; but they are only enlivening 
the holidays, that is all. 


The Royal Christmas Doles.—On Christmas Eve there will 
be a distribution of presents of so many pounds of beef to 
every labourer in the employment of the King and every 
occupier of a cottage on the Sandringham estate. The 
recipients or their wives will come from Wolferton, West 
Newton, Appleton, Babingley, and Dersingham to the large 
carriage-room of the royal mews, where the distribution 
will take place. They will bring with them baskets wherein 
to carry away the good things. There is a similar cere- 
mony among the gillies, keepers, and cottagers on the 
Balmoral estate. In addition to these doles there are 
numerous gifts of serviceable coats or cloaks to dependents 
of old standing or special favour, and many blankets are 
distributed to the old women. Of course, the King and 
Queen are largely helpful in the work of ordering and 
selecting, but they like to see each individual present for 
themselves. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


There now; I'm blowed if | ain't gone and forgotten to put my stockin’ out! 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


A Chicago golfer and storekeeper recently 

returned to the States from the Euro- 
pean tour has settled at one blow the dis- 
puted question of the comparative merits of 
golf links on either side of the Atlantic. 
Writing to the Mew York Journal imme- 
diately on his arrival he says, “1 travelled 
through Scotland, England, Switzerland, and 
Germany, took my golfing machinery with 
me, and I have brought it back. You cannot 
get good links anywhere in Europe.” 


Wit hardly less authority Mr. John Burns, 

M.P., has settled the question of 
whether golf is or is not a poor man’s game. 
He is clearly of opinion that it is and, worse 
still, that it forms one of the most debasing 
elements in the life of the working man. 
Writing in the Worlds Work on intemper- 
ance, sport, and extravagance, 
he says, “To golf, horse-rac- 
ing, gambling, and betting both 
masters and workmen have 
given time, money, and thought 
that might be given to worthier 
and better things.” 


|t is very clear that Mr. Burns 

is no golfer, and it is to be 
feared that he is singularly ill- 
informed about the game. Golf 
in England is still a rich man’s 
game and it may be doubted 
if there are more than 1,000 
artisan golfers throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 
Mr. Burns, therefore, clearly 
exaggerates the evil golf works 
among the artisans of England. 
But he will doubtless be sur- 
prised to learn that in the one 
or two localities where the 
working men have taken to the 
game a most marked improve- 
ment has taken place in the 
manners and morals of the 
community. Before they took 
to golf-the artisans and miners 
were of a very evil reputation 
for hard living, drink, extra- 
vagance, betting, and general 
lawlessness, but since they be- 
came inoculated with the golf- 
ing microbe they have become 
models of industry, thrift, and 
sobriety. 


Fresh air, exercise, and recre- 
ation are good for the 

poor as well as the rich, and they are more 
necessary for the poor since they live and 
work under more unhealthy conditions ; 
and it is astonishing to find so sensible a 
man as Mr. Burns practically. advocating 
the principle of all work and no play and 
classing one of the few possible healthy and 
innocent recreations open to the working 
man with intemperance and gambling. It 
is the absence of rational physical recrea- 
tion more than anything else, the enforced 
idleness of their leisure hours, that makes 
drunkards and gamblers of our artisans, and 
in the upper classes the failures are equally 
those who neither work nor take any par~ 
in manly sport. What is wanted is more 
free space for the recreation of the working 
classes. 


OR y me not in scornful numbers 
Golf is but,an idler’s play. 
Golf is earnest, golf is healthy, 
’ And things are not as you say. 
Prate your fill of cricket, football, 
Yelling crowds around the goals. 
“Flannelled fools’? and ‘“ muddied oafs,”’ sir, 
Was not writ of golf at holes. : 
Even if Kipling did not praise us, 
He at least forbore to chide ; 
“Gaitered geese” he might have called us, 
“ Knickered knaves” and more beside. 
“Honest John,” your fancy wanders, 
Golf is not the worker's bane, 
For the man of soundest body 
Gets the sanest kind of brain. 
Bunkered statesmen all remind us 
Of the greatest golfing crime, 
May we never leave behind us 
Divots on the turf of time. 
Divots that perhaps another, 
Coming after in the race, 
Some more careful-minded brother 
Has to gather and replace. 


MR. JOHN L. LOW 


Captain Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society 


Men my brothers, men the workers, 
Mix your work with honest play ; 
Leave the pubs and ha'penny papers, 
Take a golfing holiday. 
concert organised on behalf of the 
Benevolent Fund of the Professional 
Golfers’ Association was held at the Queen’s 
Hall on December 8. Many distinguished 
artists kindly gave their services, and a 
large and fashionable audience thoroughly 
enjoyed the various items on the programme. 
A feature of the evening was the singing of 
“Auld Lang Syne” by a number of pro- 
fessional golfers, among whom was Harry 
Vardon, who had come specially from Mun- 
desley Sanatorium, where he is undergoing 
treatment. The open champion was looking 
extremely well and is evidently making a 
rapid cure, 
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Tr following extract from the Wew York 

Sun will be read with interest by golf- 
ball makers and golfers in this country: “ A.. 
G. Spalding and Bros. confessed judgment 
on $10,000 yesterday before Judge Lacombe 
in the United States Circuit Court for infringe- 
ment on patents in the manufacture of golf 
balls. The suit was brought by the Haskell 
Golf Ball Company and the B. F. Goodrich 
Company. The charges were that the Spald- 
ings manufactured a golf ball with a rubber 
centre, and that was an infringment on a 
patent obtained on April 1, 1899, by B. G. 
Work and Coburn Haskell. The Spaldings 
admitted that the patent was good and valid 
and paid the money.” Spaldings are the 
makers of the “ Wizard” ball, a rubber-cored 
ball which has obtained great popularity in 
this country. 


JAX golfer who had been abus. 

ing his caddie pretty 
freely, calling him an ass on 
several occasions, being dis- 
turbed by a noise behind him 
when putting, turned round and 
said, ‘Stand still, you young 
ass ; haven’t I told you to keep 
quiet when I’m putting?” The 
boy replied, “I was a-standin’ 
still, *twere only my ears a-flap- 
ping.” 


aiabe feat of holing out in 
one stroke has been un- 
usually common of late, and 
almost every week some proud 
and happy golfer writes to an- 
nounce the fact in the golfing 
press. It is well to remember, 
however, that while the shot by 
which the feat is accomplished 
is in most cases a good one the 
actual holing out is a fluke. 
The old golfers showed their 
just appreciation of this by 
making a rule that the player 
who was guilty of the perform- 
ance should give his caddie a 
bottle of whisky or the price of 
the same, and this salutary 
practice is still maintained. 


N o doubt the greater distance 

to which the new balls 
can be struck has brought the 
fluke within the reach of many 
players who could not drive 
certain holes with the old balls, 
One of the most remarkable shots of the 
kind was played by Willie Park, sen., in 
a match with another professional at Mus- 
selburgh. His opponeit lay dead from the 
tee at the last hole, only wanting a half to 
win the match. Willie Park played and helen 
his shot. 


M:* John L. Low, whose portrait appears 

on this page, tells many goo stories 
in his new book, Concerning Golf. The 
solemnity of the old-fashioned caddie aud the 
serious view he took of the game is wel 
illustrated by the story of the spectator who 
moved just behind a player who was in the act 
of putting. The caddie looked at him and 
in withering accents exclaimed, ‘“ Ca’ yoursel\ 
aman!” 
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A Drawing-room Play. 


THE PHILANDRIST 
By 
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Dorothea Deakin. 


CHARACTERS 
Cassandra - - - =~ = A philandrist 
Primula Penstemon - - ~- A girl 
Eugene - - - - - = A young man 
Selim - - - - = «+ A blackened page 


SCENE 


A sitting-room simply furnished. A crystal ball, 

some mysterious-looking charts on the wall, a 

black cat asleep on the hearth, and a shelf full of 

phials and pots. A crucible, perhaps, and divining 
rods 


(Enter CASSANDRA, darkly beautiful, 
with gorgeously barbaric Eastern clothes.) 

Cass: Christmas Eve and no fortune 
made! December the twenty-fourth and still 
on the bottom rung of the ladder! Christmas 
Day to-morrow and dinner alone with two 
chops and a stale mince pie! (Walks rest- 
lessly up and down.) And I thought it was 
such an easy way of earning my living. 
(Looks in glass.) So becoming, too. Why 
shouldn’t it pay? I’m pretty. Lovely, in 
fact. I’m quite as sweet now I’m dark as I 
was when I was fair. One would think that 
young men would come in flocks and herds 
to buy charms from such a prophetess. But 
they don’t. If only poor father had taken 
his money out of that building society before 
it smashed up. He knew he was standing on 
the giddy verge—on the brink—of disaster. 
I wish he hadn’t been quite so honest. He 
might have thought of me. I wish—I almost 
wish—I had married Eugene. Anything is 
better than being a charmseller and a pro- 
phetess when no one comes to buy charms 
and you’ve never been taught to prophesy. 
Ah, what—what has become of poor Eugene ? 
He went to South Africa to look for a soldier’s 
grave. I hope he didn’t find it, poor dear. 
(SELIM announces MISS PRIMULA PEN- 
STEMON, who comes in heavily cloaked.) 

PRIM (taking off her veil and letting her 
cloak fall to the ground): Ah! that’s better. 
Are we quite alone ? : 

Cass: Yes; no inquisitive crowds are 
likely to disturb me. 

PRIM: Are you the philandrist ? 

Cass: Yes. 

PriM: You give charms and things, don’t 
you? 

Cass : I sell them. 

Primm: Oh, of course. I meant sell. I 
have plenty of money. You—you keep love 
philtres, don’t you? 

Cass (brightening at the word money): 
Ido. (Aside) I keep more than I sell unfor- 
tunately. Do you want your fortune told? 
I am a palmist as well asa charmseller (¢aking 
her hand). 1 can tell your fortune by your 
hand, by looking in the crystal, by the ink 
pool, by cards, by the stars—Christmas Eve 
is an auspicious time—by: 

PRIM (wrenching away hand with 
hysterical scream): Not for anything. I 
should be terrified. I should never attempt 
to draw the black veil from the future. Some- 
thing might come true. 

Cass (ast#de): She needn’t be afraid of 
my prophecies coming true. (Aloud, sweetly) 
You can’t want a love charm. Your beauty 
is surely charm enough. 


PRIM (tragically): My beauty is my 
curse ! 

Cass (smiling): No? How is that? 
Beauty is generally everything to a girl. It 
brings lovers at any rate. 

Prim: It does indeed. It isn’t that. 
It’s something much more serious. I want 
a love philtre for myself. I have a stone 
here instead of a beating human heart. 

Cass: No? (Aszde.) Is the girl mad? 
(Aloud.) How—how cold it must feel. 
Prim: It is cold. You are right. 

lump of ice. 

Cass (smiling; she begins to see): Ice 
can be melted down, you know. 

Prim: I find it impossible to fall in love. 

Cass: Indeed. Yours is indeed a rare 
nature. But there’s still time, you know. 
How old are you? 

PRIM: Eighteen, and I have never been 
in love. I have never lost a night’s sleep or 
missed a meal, or grown pale and interesting 
with the canker at my heart. So I know | 
am not like other girls and I can’t bear it. 


Itisa 


Cass: Do you wish to do any of these 
things ? 

Prim: I want to buy a love charm for 
myself. 

Cass : For yourself ? 

PrRiM: Yes. There is a man who loves 


me to distraction. 

Cass: Really ? 

PRIM : I want to return his love. I want 
to fall deeply and passionately and madly in 
love with him. Give me something to take 
just before 1 see him. He is coming to see 
me to-day because it is Christmas Eve. Give 
me something to make me worship the very 
ground he walks on! (£cstatically.) It 
would be quite too thrilling for words to adore 
someone besides myself ! 

Cass (who, chin on hand, has been gazing 
at her, takes a tiny phial from her shelf 
and brings tt forward): 1 have here the 
very thing you want. Drink this before you 
see your lover again. You will have no eyes 
for the rest of the world after this. (4 szde) 
If I have any luck this ought to be a faith 
cure. 

PRIM (taking it with gingerly fingers): 
Thank you very much. Will—will it make 
me count the hours till I see him again ? 
Will it make me rush to the window when I 
hear his cab and cry, “ Eugene! Eugene! 
At last !” 

Cass (starting): What? 

PRIM (surprised): What ? 

Cass: What name did you say ? 

Prim: I said Eugene—Eugene Fairlight. 
That’s the name of the man I was telling you 
about—the man who loves me to distraction 
—the man who—— 

Cass (¢mpatiently) : All right—all right— 
I quite understand. (Walks across stage 
agitatedly) 1 do indeed ; only too well. And 
I thought he was in Africa trying to drown 
his sorrows in Boers and khaki. And 
I have been faithful to him all the time— 
thinking of him all day—dreaming of him 
every night—nearly every night. Very well, 
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Eugene. (Goes back to PRIMULA, who és 
staring with terrified eyes.) 
PRIM: Don’t you—don’t you feel quite 


well? Can I get you a glass of water or 
anything? 
Cass: No. I was only gazing into the 


past and the future. 

PRIM: Do you—do you often doit? It 
seems to make you very uncomfortable while 
it lasts. 

Cass (hastily going to shelf again): | 
find I have made a mistake ; I have given you 
the wrong phial. Here is a better charm—an 
old Indian drug which never fails. (Aside) 
Her beauty won’t be her curse any longer if 
she drinks this. 

PRIM (taking it timidly): Thank you 
very much, What—what do I owe you for it ? 

Cass (aside): More than -you think. 
(Aloud) Five guineas please (avxiously). It 
—these things are expensive, you see. 

PRIM (hastily opening purse): Not at 


all. It is only a week’s pocket money. How 
very cheap! Good-bye, and thank you again 
somuch., (£vi2z.) 


Cass (savagely): What a fool I was not 
to ask for more. She’d have given fifty if I’d 
mentioned it. Oh Eugene! Eugene! You 
have broken my heart. I never knew before 
how much I loved you. Why—why did I 
send you away? You can’t care for that 
sentimental little object—you can’t. You had 
such good taste in the old days when you 
loved me. Ah! you had an eye for real 
beauty then. How —— (SELIM announces 
Mr. FAIRLIGHT.) 

Cass: What? Oh—er—half a minute, 
Selim. (Rushes to glass.) Eugene! He has 
found me out in spite of everything. True 
love can pierce through any disguise. Show 
the gentleman in, Selim. (Zu¢er EUGENE, 
who comes forward timidly and gazes at 
her with eyes full of admiration but no 
recognition. She rises gracefully and 
sweeps forward a step to meet him.) 

EUGENE : Ah—er—I—er—Madame Cas- 
sandra, I believe ? 

Cass: Yes. (Aside) He doesn’t knowme 
—but he looks as if he thought I looked nice. 
(Aloud) What can I do for you ? 

EUGENE (helplessly) : Ah—er— I—er— 
the fact is—(Aszde) Oh what a fool she must 
think me! (Aloud) I—er—well—I heard, 
don’t you know, that you were a—— 

Cass: That I was a philandrist. 
were rightly informed. I am. 

EUGENE (with awe): Are you really? 
By Jove! Awfully clever of you, don’t you 
know. Must have studied a beastly lot ? 

Cass (quickly): Yes—I mean, no. It is 
hardly a question of study. (Aszde) Lucky 
forme. (A/oud) It is a natural gift. 

EUGENE: By Jove! By the way, what is 
a philandrist ? 

Cass: If you don’t know why do you 
come here? 

EUGENE: Why—I came here for —the 
fact was, I heard—a fellow told me—— 

Cass: Yes ? 

EUGENE: That you gave charms, 
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Cass: Sold them. 

EUGENE: Yes, of course, that you sold 
charms. 

CASS (aside): So he has come fora charm, 
too. I suppose he wishes to melt that same 
lump of ice. (Zo him) Yes. I sell charms 
and love philtres. I gaze into the crystal ball 
and foretell the fortune by—by anything you 
like. 

EUGENE (with interest): And is that 
philandering ? 

Cass (severely) : No, of course not. I have 
nothing to do with philandering. I leave that 
to others, Mr. Fairlight. 

EUGENE (crushed) : But you call yourself 
a philandrist. 

Cass (impatiently): Well, | had to call 
myself something. 

EUGENE: Had you really now? By 
Jove ! 

Cass: I had to earn my living somehow. 
I had no accomplishments. I had one 
natural gift. In my hour of need I turned 
to it. 

EUGENE: And was that philandering ? 

Cass (with dignity): You forget yourself. 
A philandrist has nothing whatever to do 
with—with the absurd verb you mention. I 
called myself a philandrist because it didn’t 
mean anything in particular. If I called my- 
self a prophetess, or a charmseller, or any of 
the things I really am, I should—I should be 
dropped on by the police. I should be taken 
up. 

EUGENE: Beastly hard lines on you ! 

Cass: Yes. And now, perhaps, you will 
tell me what I can do for you? 

EUGENE (drawing his chair nearer): 1 
say! Don’t worry about business yet. Tell 
me something more about yourself. Some- 
thing about philand—er—about phil—philan- 
thropy, don’t you know. 

Cass: I know nothing whatever about 
philanthropy. I wish I did. 

EUGENE: Well—whatever you call it. 
It’s awfully interesting. Are you really 
wanted by the police ? 

Cass (indignantly) : 
don’t want to be either. 
charm do you want ? 

EUGENE: Oh well, if you will bring me 
back to the beastly point—the fact is—I —er— 
I want one for a friend of mine—chap I 
know. 

Cass (aside): You were always a good 
friend to yourself, Eugene. (Aloud) Chap 
you know? Yes. 

EUGENE : Fact is the poor beggar’s in a 
deuce of a fix. 

Cass : Indeed ! 

EUGENE: He’s not a particularly clever 
kind of chap. 

Cass (aside): He certainly isn’t if he 
doesn’t see through me. 

EUGENE: And he’s not much to look at. 

CAss (with sympathy): Poor man ! 

EUGENE (hasézly): Well, he’s not exactly 
ugly, you know, but—he’s not—not—— 

Cass: Not a radiant vision. 

EUGENE: No. And he’s beastly poor. 

Cass: I sympathise with him. 

EUGENE: The worst of it is he has got 
one good point. 

Cass: Not really ? 

EUGENE: Yes. He’s constant and true 
and all that sort of rot, don’t you know. He’s 
the sort of silly beggar who never changes. 

CASS (aside) : Oh, is he? I should hardly 
have thought it. (A/oud): How delightful he 
must be. 

EUGENE: He fell in love with a girl, 


Certainly not. I 
What kind of a 


Cass: What a strange thing to do. 

EUGENE: What’s more, he proposed to 
her. . 
Cass (with sarcasm): How sweet of 
him. 

EUGENE (tragically) : But the girl refused 
him. 

Cass: How unkind. She—she must 
have been strangely wanting in taste. 

EUGENE: She was. She was very un- 
kind. She said a lot of unkind things I 
remember. 

Cass: You remember ? 

EUGENE (hastily) : No—he remembers— 
my friend remembers. By the way, your 
voice reminds me of her voice. I like to hear 
you talk. : 

Cass: You liked her voice then as well as 
your friend ? 

EUGFNE: Yes—at least—the fact is it’s 


no good my keeping it in. any longer. The 
friend was me. 
Cass (impatiently): Of course. I knew 


that. Dogo on. 

EUGENE: Did you really though? By 
Jove! that was clever of you. Well, she re- 
fused me. I went away to forget her. I went 
to Africa with the yeomanry. I thought if 
anything would make me forget her that 
would. 

Cass (much interested): And did it ? 

EUGENE: No. Her image went with me 
into the battlefield. I carried it in my heart. 

Cass : Her photograph I suppose? I hope 
it was bullet-proof. 

EUGENE : I tore her photograph to atoms 
and threw it to the winds when she refused 
me. At least, | chucked it into the fire. But 
I couldn’t forget her. I thought of her when 
I ought to have been doing my duty, and I 
dreamed of her all night. 

Cass (laughing and coming nearer): 
Did you? Did you really do that? She 
must have been a kind of nightmare to 
you. 

_ EUGENE: No; I liked it! But I was no 
good as a soldier. I came home as soon as I 
could, and one day at a dance—— 

Cass (breathlessly): Yes? 

EUGENE: I was introduced to another 
girl. 

Cass : How—how unusual. 

EUGENE: She is rich and beautiful and 
young. She is a bud opening to the world in 
the springtime of life. 

Cass: Are you a poet by trade? 

EUGENE: Good heavens,no! Hername 
is Primula and she loves me to distraction. 


Cass: How nice for you. Why don’t you 
marry her ? 

EUGENE: Because I can’t forget the other 
girl. 


Cass: Oh, you can’t forget the other 
girl? And you want a charm to—— 

EUGENE: To bring forgetfulness to my 
heart. To set it free for Primula. 

Cass: Oh! For Primula, (Sits a few 
minutes lost in thought) Then 1 suppose, 
as you need money so badly, you wouldn’t 
want to marry the first girl if you met her 
again and found her poor. 

EUGENE: I shall adore her till I die. Sell 
me something to make me forget her. 

Cass (aside): 1 don’t think I would do 
that ifI could, (Sts. Looks suddenly into 
his eyes) What was the other girl like? Was 
she pretty ? 

EUGENE: Pretty! She was more than 
pretty. She had yellow hair, you know— 
yellow like—like—— 

Cass: Like marmalade ? 
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EUGENE (é#dignantly): Not in the least 
like marmalade. She had the dearest little 
white hands, and her eyes—by Jove !—her 
eyes were awfully like yours. 

Cass: My eyes are dark, and your lady 
was fair you say. 

EUGENE: Her eyes were dark, though. 
(Sighing) Vd give anything to have five 
minutes with Dolly again. 

Cass: Would you? But perhaps she has 
changed all this time you have been away. 
Perhaps you wouldn’t know her if you did see 
her. 

EUGENE (laughing): Not know Dolly? 
You don’t know what you are talking about. 

Cass: You evidently don’t know her. 

EUGENE: What ! 

Cass: I say you evidently dont know 
her. Have I grown so very old and ugly, 
Eugene? 

EUGENE (bew#ldered): Dolly! It isn’t 
Dolly? The voice is hers, and the eyes—— 

Cass; And the mouth, and the nose, and 
the ears, and—the dear little white hands, 
Eugene. 

EUGENE (s¢é/l amazed) : But Dolly’s hair 
was fair !—golden !—yellow ! 

Cass: Yes, I know, like marmalade you 
said, I think, JZy hair was yellow once, 
Eugene. 

EUGENE: You haven’t dyed it? 
horror) Your pretty hair. 

Cass: Yes, I have. I’ve dyed my pretty 
hair. I had to be dark and Eastern and 
mysterious if I was to earn any money. I 
haven’t earned much, by the way. 

EUGENE (seizing her hand): You shall 
never earn another penny. It is too good to 


(In 


be true. If you are poor perhaps you can 
care for me after all. Ah, Dolly, you can, 
can’t you ? 


Cass (drawing her hand away): What 
about the girl with the money—the girl who 
adores you—what about Primula ? 

EUGENE: Oh, hang Primula. 
arm round her waist.) 

CASS (starting away as she remembers) : 
Oh, good heavens, how terrible ! 

EUGENE (slightly annoyed): What’s 
terrible? What on earth is the matter? 
Aren’t you well ? 

Cass (walking to and fro in anguish): 
Oh yes, 7 am quite well. It isn’t me, it’s 
Primula. 

EUGENE: Primula? 

Cass: Yes, Primula. 
She doesn’t love you at all. 

EUGENE: Oh, I say! (Désgusted) 1 
don’t believe ‘iat you know. A man can 
always tell these things. 

Cass (emphatically): She doesn’t love 
you at all, but she wants to very much indeed. 
She came here for a potion—a love philtre— 
for herself to make her love you to distraction, 
and—oh Eugene! Eugene! (Sizks sobbing 
on to the sofa and he puts his arm round 


(Puts his 


She’s been here. 


her again. She leans her head on his 
shoulder). 

EUGENE: Lean on me, darling. What is 
it, Dolly ? 


Cass: I—oh, it is too horrible. 
her one, Eugene. 

EUGENE: Well, why shouldn’t you? I 
suppose it was harmless enough. Let her 
fall in love with me! I’m sure I don’t 
mind. 

Cass (sitting up suddenly): Oh, don’t 
you? But youdon’t know all! (Darkly and 
mystertously) It was no love potion that | 
gave to Primula. 

EUGENE: By Jove! what was it then? 


I gave 
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Cass: I can’t tell you. You shall never, 
never know! (Walks frantically up and 
down) Wild horses shall not drag it from 
me. 

EUGENE (following her, and trying to 
comfort her with pats on the shoulder): 
But, Dolly, look here; there can’t be any- 
thing to worry about. I did believe in it a bit 
at first to tell the truth ; but now I know that 
Cassandra is only you I feel sure that—that 
——Look here, Dolly, it is all bosh, isn’t it ? 

Cass (tragically) : Bosh—what ? 

EUGENE (pointing to the shelf and 
crystal ball): Why all this—this philan- 
thropy. 

Cass: Oh, I dare say philanthropy is all 
bosh ; besides, it isn’t philanthropy at all. I 
know all the bottles and pots are harmless— 
they're quite nice, some of them, and they 
have green chartreuse and rosewater and 
things like that to flavour them and make 
them smell sweet. There was one of them 
that wasn’t a humbug—an old. Indian drug 
that was given to my mother when she lived 
in Bombay, and that was the one I sold to 
Primula. You must go and tell her at once— 
at once—now, do you hear ?—or all will be 
lost. 

EUGENE (helplessly): Oh, I say! But 
suppose she has drunk it already? Suppose 
—oh, I say—hang it all—suppose she makes 
love to me ? 

Cass (impatiently): Oh, I daresay you'd 
be able to bear it if she did. Go—go at once! 
(Pushing him to the door.) 

(SELIM announces MISS PRIMULA PEN- 
STEMON on urgent business.) 

Cass (wildly) : Oh yes, yes !_ Eugene, she 
mustn’t see you. Here! hide behind the 
curtain — quick — quick. (Hzter PRIMULA 
exciledly.) 

Prim: Oh, I have done such a dreadful, 
unspeakable thing; I am in such awful 
trouble ! 

Cass (agitated): What, what ? 

Prim: You know that love philtre you 
sold to me (6reaks off sobbing). 

Cass (drawing her hastily forward and 
looking closely at her): What do you feel 
like ? 

PRIM (shaking her head sadly): 1 don’t 
feel anything yet, but of coursé I shall. How 
did you know, though ? 

Cass: Of course I knew. But how did you 
know if you don’t feel any change ? 

PRIM (staring): I can’t tell, and of course 
I knew. But how did you guess I should 
make a mistake ? 

Cass : Make a mistake ? 

Prim: Yes! If I hadn’t made a mistake 
I shouldn’t mind. I should want it to act, 
shouldn’t I? 

Cass; Sit down and tell me everything. 

Prim: I went home and put on my 
prettiest frock. (Spreads out the skirt) \t 
is a pretty frock, isn’ it ? 

Cass (impatiently): Yes, charming, but 
go on—do go on! 

PRIM : I went home, put on this frock and 
sat in the drawing-room waiting for Eugene. 
I felt sure that he would propose if I wore 
this frock. 

EUGENE (behind the curtain): You did, 
did you? 

PRIM (guickly) : What was that ? 

Cass: Nothing. Do go on. 

PRIM: I was waiting in the drawing-room 
when I heard a cab drive upto the door. I 
ran to the top of the stairs and told the maid 
to show the gentleman up at once—and then 
—and then—— 

Cass : Well, what then ? 


Prim : I drank the love potion ! 

Cass (eagerly): Well! what then? 

PRIM (covering her face with her hands) : 
Then the door opened, and—and—he came 
in—— : 

Cass : Who ? 

Prim (slowly,-with a sob): The—the 
piano-tuner! He had red hair and a pink 
tie and he called me “‘madam.” ~ 

Cass: How dreadful! But perhaps it 
doesn’t matter much. 

PRIM: Matter? For me to fall in love 
with red hair and a pink tie? How dare he 
come in a cab even if he was in a hurry? 

Cass (taking the girls hand and gazing 
into her face): Look here, Miss Penstemon. 
I didn’t give you a love philtre at all. It was 
something very different, and it must have 
lost its power. It is very old, and it seems as 


A BRIGHT PARTI 


She: Don’t look so cast down, dearest, papa 
has given us the house and says he will pay for 
my clothes after we are married 

He: | am wondering who is going to pay for 
my clothes and what we shall have to eat 


if all its goodness had gone. I am so glad— 
so very glad ; it was a horrible mistake! But 
it’s all right now. Don’t worry about the piano- 
tuner, you will never be distracted by him. 

PRIM: But what—what about Eugene? 
Will you give me something else to make me 
love him ? 

Cass (sadly): No, I can’t; lam a fraud ! 
I can’t make charms, I can’t tell the future, 
I can’t crystal-gaze. I can’t do anything 
magical at all. 

PRIM (righteously indignant): Then you 
ought to be taken up! Youare trading under 
false pretences ; you are taking money—— 

Cass ~ (hastily taking five guineas 
Srom abag at her girdle): Oh, here’s your 
horrid money. There are your five guineas ! 
(EUGENE’S hand signals disapproval from 
curtain.) 
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Prim (taking them and staring at her 
half-dazed): And all this time Eugene is 
breaking his heart for me. 

Cass: I wouldn’t bother myself about 
that. Perhaps he isn’t; you may be mis- 
taken. You never know. 

Prim: Yes, 1 do. A woman can always 
tell these things. Poor Eugene—poor, poor 
Eugene. (CASSANDRA laughs and EUGENF 
comes forward.) 

EUGENE: Oh, I say—er—it’s awfully good 
of you, don’t you know, and all that kind 
of thing, but really you needn’t be so sorry. 

PRIM (starting back): You here ! 

EUGENE : Really, you know, my heart isn’t 
broken yet. It was once, but you didn’t 
break it. (Looks at CASSANDRA.) 

PRIM (sadly): You are very noble, but 
you can’t deceive me. I can see through 
that smiling mask, 

EUGENE: By Jove! it’s awfully clever of 
you, but the smiles are real, | assure you. [ 
have something to make me look happy now. 
(Pulls CASSANDRA forward and puts his 
arm round her.) 

PRIM: Oh! 
what—— 

EUGENE : It was awfully good of you to be 
so sorry, you know, for my broken heart, but 
—er——Dolly is going to try to mend it. She 
ought, you know, because she broke it in the 
first place. 

PRIM: Dolly ? 

EUGENE: She is going to be Mrs, Eugene 
now. You see, she’s got no money, and I’ve 
got no money, so we thought it would be 
cheaper if we had one empty purse instead of 
two. We could use the same—inkstand, you 
know (looking round)—and—coal scuttle, and 
—er—fire irons; and we could have one 
gas bill instead of two, don’t you know. 

PRIM (furiously): How dare 
how dare you ! 

CASS (coming forward and touching her 
arm): Don’t be so cross with us. 

PRIM (stamping her foot): Cross! How 
dare you? I’m never cross. But if I were | 
might well be. Such deception ! 

Cass: You have so many lovers. Surely 
you can spare me this one. He isn’t half good 
enough for you. 

PRIM: No (doubtfully). 1 don’t suppose 
he is. Before I go, what would that love 
philtre have done to me if it had worked ? 
You must tell me. 

Cass (retiring to Eugene's protection) : 
It—it would have changed you into a—into: 
a—— 

PRIM (eagerly) : Oh what—what ? 

Cass (hiding her face) : Into a coal-black 
negress ! 

PRIM (horror-struck) : What ? 

Cass: A Congo lady with thick lips and 
woolly hair. 

EUGENE: Miss Penstemon, you owe more 
than you guess to Dolly. If it had not been 
for her you would be—— 

PRIM (shuddering) : No, no! 

EUGENE (firmly): You would 
Owing to a blessed mistake 

Cass: Your beauty is still your own. 
(PRIMULA retreats to the door bewildered.) 

EUGENE: We wish you a happy Christ- 
mas, (PRIMULA glances in terror at the 
shelf of pots, looks at herself in the glass, 
and hastily goes out without a word.) 

Cass: Oh Eugene! it’s too good to be 
true, Am I really to tell no more fortunes, 
read no more futures in the crystal, sell no 
more charms ? 

EUGENE (embracing her): You shalh 
devote the rest of your life to charming me. 


Oh! Oh—but what— 


Oh. 


indeed. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE HANS ANDERSEN.” 


Copyright of “The Tatler” 


One of the most seasonable Christmas entertainments should be Little Hans Andersen, by Mr. Basil Hood and Mr. Walter Slaughter, which is to be played in the 
afternoons at the Adelphi. Mr. Hood is the son of the late Sir Charles Hood, and was educated at Wellington College and Sandhurst. Entering the Princess of Wales's 
Own (Yorkshire) Regiment in 1883 he served fifteen years, three of which were with the militia battalion. He began by writing plays in order to amuse his fellow officers 
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New Marvels of : Strange Effects of 


Fantastic mae > the Instrument 


) 


Photography. ace 1a ‘ Pa ‘\ which ‘Cannot Lie.”’ 


cases where a camera has been 
made ‘to lie’? for monetary 
photographer is able to produce reasons Bas the case in which a 
the most astonishing “spirit”  /% | \ ee es city” ie ae 
or i i i ' 3 o have been seen and photo- 
ees aie min See \a hese: tne maup nolusee ' _\ graphed among the icy pinnacles 
themselves or meet their embodied thee Cho Sees : 4 | of an Alaskan glacier. The view 
selves from out of the distant EU UTESS (TONES, | ae "| was ultimately detected as a 
past. These odd photographs are J] BR Gy one in semblance. hi part of Bristol in England, but 
often prepared with such skill 9 —Comedy of Errors | Me not before the report had greatly 
y benefited the local steamer 
traffic owing to the great in- 
cursion of would-be 
sightseers, 


By a clever manipulation of 
double negatives the modern 


that detection is almost im- ae Se 

possible save to the very “4 ” 
expert photographer. One 
of the. most recent 


in “y SS sd Fae 
oa “HOW DO YOU DO?” 


Miss Catherine Calhoun greets Miss Catherine Calhoun 


“DO WRAP UP, DEAR” *“DO YOU CALL THAT A JOKE?” 


Miss Della Nevin’s care for Miss Della Nevin Miss Alice Fisher having tea with Miss Alice Fisher 


LISTENING TO ONE'S OWN MUSIC 


Miss Ivy Trantmann plays to Miss Ivy Trantmann 
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NEW MARVELS IN FANTASTIC PHOTOGRAPHY 


Strange Scenes Caught by the Camera. 


om 


tee eee s « 


A CASE OF DUAL PERSONALITY IN. A DUEL—MISS CECIL SPOONER ENGAGES MISS CECIL SPOONER 


A PHYSIC PROOF OF FORMER EXISTENCE—MISS ROSE COGHLAN MEETS HERSELF IN CLASSIC ATTIRE 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


One of the ‘‘ Poplar Trees.”— 
At the Hans Andersen bazaar 
Miss Viola Tree was quite con- 
spicuous amongst the pretty girls 
of the Santa Claus stall. With 
her great height, her golden hair, 
and her fine brown eyes she 
might have passed for a daughter 
of the vikings from the good Nord 
land herself. Her dress is always 
picturesque, and though she is 
rather quiet it would be impossible 
to mistake her for one of the 
undistinguished crowd. There is 
a story of a short-sighted provin- 
cial who asked Sir Frank Burnand 
where “that shy six-footer” came 
from. “Oh,” said Sir Frank, 
“don’t you know? She’s one of 
the Trees.” ‘‘ What Trees ?” in- 
quired the lady. ‘The Poplar 
Trees, of course,’ replied Sir 
Frank, and the-mystified inquirer 
did not pursue the subject. That 
Miss Tree is artistic you may tell 
from her long tapering fingers ; 
but I do not think she cares much 
for acting. Dancing she loves 
and the music that provokes it, 
but I think her real hobbies are 
drawing and singing. There is 
always character in her sketches 
and the materials for a thrill in 
her high treble. A few years ago 
she was severely youthful and 
youthfully severe, but she has 
grown up since then and is no 
longer the shy and silent schoolgirl. 
She has found her tongue, though she has not 
lost the smile that she used to keep for her 
particular friends. 


Fashion in Wines.—Beyond doubt cham- 
pagne holds the pride of place as the most 
fashionable wine just at present. King 
Edward rarely drinks any other wine, and 
Lord Rothschild, who is one of the best 
judges living of good wine, also prefers cham- 
pagne to any other wine. Next to champagne 
claret is the most popular wine just now 
among very wealthy people, but asa matter 
of fact table waters slightly diluted with spirits 
are just as fashionable as the most expensive 
vintages. There are many men who some 
years ago regularly drank champagne and 
claret at dinner now drink nothing but table 
water with a little whisky or brandy. 


Lord Iveagh.—The party which assembled 
at Elveden to meet the King was a large one, 
and included Mr. Balfour and Lord and Lady 
Dudley. The King’s host, Lord Iveagh, was, 
of course, at one time a partner in the great 
brewing business of the Guinness family, and 
since the concern was turned into a company 
has taken an active part in the conduct of 
the business. Lord Iveagh is very popular 
among the employés in the great Dublin 
brewery, and his tact and good humour as 
well as his sound common sense and high 
business capabilities render his counsels very 
valuable at the head of affairs. Though there 
has never been any trouble between the 


of the well-known firm of newspaper proprietors. 
was educated at Merton College, Oxford, has been associated with his 
brothers in journalism since he was sixteen. 


Week by Week. 


MRS. HILDEBRAND HARMSWORTH 


Is the wife of Mr. Hildebrand Aubrey Harmsworth, a younger member 


contested Gravesend at the last general election 


Guinnesses and their evzp/oyés, in such a big 
business where hundreds are employed there 
are bound to be some regular grumblers who 
are always labouring under an imaginary 
grievance. Lord Iveagh is dreaded by the 
grumblers, for as one of them remarked some 
time ago, ‘‘ He talks as if he was just ready to 
do one himself, and faith I believe he means 
it too.” 


Why ‘‘the” Lord John ?—Dedret?, which 
has just appeared (for the 1gIst year), points 
out that the practice which has arisen of 
recent years of designating the younger sons 
and the daughters of dukes and marquises 
and the daughters of earls as “The Lord 
John ———” and “ The Lady Jane ———,” 
a designation to which they obviously are not 
entitled, is strictly speaking incorrect and of 
no more authority than the use of coronets 
by the eldest sons of peers. That the latter 
are not entitled to coronets, adds Dedyett 
rather caustically, jewellers, engravers, and 
other tradesmen ‘‘ would do well to note as 
they frequently wrongly engrave or emblazon 
wedding presents thus, to the annoyance of 
the recipients.” A story is told that some 
time ago the eldest son of a peer having 
received a large number of presents on his 
marriage decorated in this way insisted on 
the articles being sent back to the silversmith’s 
to have the coronets effaced. During the 
year only four peers were created as against 
seven in 1902. Dedvett is indispensable. 
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Mr. Harmsworth, who 


He is a keen politician and 


A School Board Administrator. 
—Mr. Lyulph Stanley, who  suc- 
ceeds his brother as Lord Stanley 
of Alderley, is best known in 
connection with his work as a 
member of the London School 
Board. He was first elected in 
1876, and for more than twenty 
years he devoted himself heart 
and soul to that most complicated 
problem—the education of Lon- 
don’s millions. Without being a 
brilliant man he has a great 
aptitude for detail and organisa- 
tion, but a certain lack of sym- 
pathy in his nature has, perhaps, 
prevented his Jabours being as 
successful as they deserve to be. 
He succeeds to the title, which 
was created in 1839, at the some- 
what mature age of sixty-three. 


Radium Parties. — Society is 
always on the look-out for some 
new form of entertainment, and 
no doubt radium parties will soon 
spring into favour and become for 
a timea fashionable craze. Mr. 
Gillet has the distinction of in- 
augurating this form of enter- 
tainment, which he did at the 
Bachelors’ Club the other after- 
noon when a crowd of guests 
assembled to behold a tiny speck 
of radium so small that it could 
not be seen by the naked eye in 
daylight, but in the darkened room 
it could be readily discerned giving 
forth a light of great brilliancy. Lady Swan- 
sea, Lady Jephson, and Lord Crofton were 
among the distinguished guests who came to 
behold and wonder at the most remarkable 
discovery of modern times. 


A Romantic Story.—Amongst those taking 
a special interest in the Covent Garden ball 
that is to be given next February in aid of 
the Waterloo Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren not the’ least charming patroness is 
Mrs. Emerson Bainbridge. She is young and 
very handsome and is almost as devoted to 
philanthropic work as her husband, the wealthy 
colliery proprietor who has done so much for 
the poor of Sheffield. Mrs. Bainbridge is his 
second wife and was a Miss Merryweather. 
The first Mrs. Bainbridge died ten or twelve 
years ago, leaving one son and a daughter, 
Miss Jeffy Bainbridge, who was a_school- 
fellow and particular friend of Miss Merry- 
weather. Naturally Miss Bainbridge took 
her clever and beautiful school friend home 
with her during the holidays, and the latter 
quite romantically fell in love with Mr. Bain- 
bridge, then as now a very handsome, fine- 
looking man and a great favourite with the 
ladies. There was no breach in the school 
friendship when the “chum” was changed 
into the chaperon, and Miss Bainbridge and 
her stepmother were always on excellent 
terms. Miss Bainbridge, by the way, is a. 
considerable heiress apart from what may 
come to her eventually from her father. 
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A NEW PHOTOGRAPH OF HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD 


In the uniform of his Austro-Hungarian Regiment, the 12th Hussars 
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Christmas at Sandringham.—Christmas 
Day will be celebrated very quietly at Sand- 
ringham, the royal party consisting merely of 
the King and Queen and tkeir family and 
the regular members of the suite, such as Lord 
Knollys, Miss Charlotte Knollys, Sir Dighton 
Probyn, Major Frederick, and Mr. Sidney 
Greville. The royal party will attend morning 


MISS HELEN MATHERS 


Is a well-known novelist, who made her great reputation with Comin’ 
Since then she has written a succession of stories that 
have secured a wide public, among the best-known being My Lady Green- 
Miss Mathers is 
known in private life as Mrs. Henry Reeves 


Thro’ the Rye. 


sleeves, Bam Wildfire, and her latest entitled /)imples. 


service at Sandringham Church, which will be 
decorated with evergreens and flowers from 
the royal conservatories under the superinten- 
dence of Princess Victoria and Miss Knollys. 
The service will be conducted by Canon 
Hervey, the King’s private chaplain, and the 
sermon will be preached by the Bishop of 
Norwich. A walk to the stables and kennels 
will follow service, and after that the royal 
party will take luncheon together in the 
dining-room. The weather will largely decide 
what is to be done in the afternoon. 


The Royal Christmas Tree.— The Christ- 
mas tree which is being prepared for the 
pleasure of the younger nembers of the 
Royal Family is a young fir which stands 
almost as high as the ballroom at Sandring- 
ham, the top well-nigh touching the ceiling. 
It is hung from top to bottom with every kind 
of toy, cracker, and trinket that could delight 
the heart of children. Around spread out on 
tables are the larger presents that are too big 
to go on the tree, which itself stands in a 
large square wooden box well filled with earth, 
so that it looks most realistic. It is lighted 
up by electric globes fitted into coloured 
lanterns which present a very pretty effect 
and entirely obviate any possibility of fire. 
The Quecn will turn on the switch that lights 
up the tree, and then the festivities will begin, 
to the great delight of the children. 

A Friend of the King.—Sir Arthur Ellis, 
the Comptroller of the King’s Household, who 
celebrated his sixty-sixth birthday last week, 
is one of those exceedingly tactful and clever 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


men whom King Edward likes to have near 
him. Sir Arthur began life as an ensign in 
the 33rd Regiment and served through the 
Crimea. After the war he 
exchanged into the Grenadier 
Guards and married a daughter 
of the first and last Lord 
Taunton. He has had nearly 
forty years experience of court 
life since he was appointed 
equerry to the King (then 
Prince of Wales) in 1867, and 
is probably more familiar with 
all the intricacies of court 
etiquette than any man living. 
Five years ago he was ap- 
pointed sergeant-at-arms at the 
- House of Lords. 


A Lover of Statistics.—Sir 
Alfred Bateman, who has just 
retired from the post of Comp- 
troller-General for Commerce, 
is probably the only man 
living who can be found to 
number statistics among. his 
recreations. According — to 
Who's Who the three things 
in which Sir Alfred finds his 
recreation are golf, lawn tennis, 
and statistics. As a member 
of the M.C.C. Sir Alfred may 
be presumed to be a cricketer, 
and here again he has ample 
opportunity for exer- 
cises in his favourite 
figures. It is said 
that nowadays county 
cricket has been re- 
duced to a matter of 
decimals and __per- 
centages, and judging 
by the long string of figures which 
one reads every morning in con- 
nection with the English cricketers 
in Australia it really seems as if 
matches in the future were to be 
decided by arithmetic. 

A Recent Bride.—Miss Muriel 
Cooper-Key, who was marriel the 
other day to Mr. Geoffrey Hall, has 
a little Italian blood in her veins, her 
mother being a daughter of Signor 
Bartolucci, who married a Miss Dundas. Mrs. 
Geoffrey Hall is, of course, a daughter of the 
late Astley Cooper-Key, who was for a long 
time Commander-in-Chief on the North 
American and West Indian stations, and who 
occupied the position of First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty. 


Lady Henry Bentinck.—Lady Henry 
Cavendish-Bentinck will spend the Christmas 
season in India with her husband very quietly, 
for they are in mourning for the late Lord 
William Cavendish-Bentinck. Lord Henry is 
M.P. for Notts and the eldest half-brother of 
the Duke of Portland. Lady Henry is tall 
and graceful; in many points she resembles 
her mother, Lady Bective. She inherited a 
good deal of property, including Underley Hall, 
from her grandmother (the first wife of the 
late Lord Headfort), who was the daughter of 
Lord John Thynne. She derived her pic- 
turesque name, Olivia, from her great-aunt, 
that wonderful old lady, Lady Olivia Fitz- 
patrick, the grandmother of the Duchess of 
Westminster and Princess Henry of Pless, 
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Christmas at Knowsley. —Christmas is 
always kept in old-fashioned state at Knows- 
ley, the residence of Lord and Lady Derby, 
and has been since the days of Henry VII. 
if not before. Gifts are distributed to the 
servants, tenants, and cottagers, and there is a 
dinner and sometimes a ball for them as well. 
Christmas dishes, games, and decorations all 
form part of the programme, and the great 
hall especially looks like a background to 
“ Christmas in the Olden Time” with its adorn- 
ments of green leaves and red berries. On 
these occasions Lord Derby always assembles 
his family around him, including Lord Stanley 
and Lady Alice Stanley, Mr. Edward and 
Mr. Oliver Stanley, their children, and Mr. 
Arthur Stanley, M.P. for Ormskirk. 


Lady Wallscourt’s Jewels.—-The Christ- 
mas season is also the one for robberies, and 
Victoria Square (near Buckingham Palace), 
where Lady Wallscourt resides, bas often been 
the scene of burglaries. Lady Wallscourt, 
who has had such an unfortunate experience 
with her jewels, is tall, dark, musical, and 
exquisitely gowned. As Miss May Palliser 
she was in great request for her musical 
talent as well as for her own pleasing per- 
sonality. She has been married now some 
nine years. One of the most famous jewel 
robberies from Victoria Square was effected 
by a man who pretended that he was one 
of the workmen engaged in mending a roof 
when it was actually finished and the 
workmen had just gone. He went upstairs, 
filled his pockets with jewellery, and went 
away undetected, touching his hair to the 
master of the house whom he met in the 
hall. 


Speaight 
MASTER CECIL ROBERT SPENCER 


Is the second son of the Hon. Robert Spencer, Earl 
Spencer's half-brother and heir. His mother is a sister 
of Lord Revelstoke 
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The Successful Jockeys of the Past Racing Season. 


“ber 


The Sportsman, — 


(I) W. Lane won 20°02 per cent. of his races; (2) W. Halsey, 17°69; (3) Otto Madden, 19°01; (4) C. Trigg, 14°23; (5) D. Maher, 18°72; 
(6) Mornington Cannon, 1518 
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Our hero, desiring at length to settle down in life, we see him in his 


“THE WEAKE 


day dreams endeavouring to decide upon a suitable object for his 


By ‘Charles “.D 
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ER SEX’”—_VIII. This is one of a remarkable series of pictures by one of the most original 
of American artists of which “The Tatler” has purchased the English 
‘Dana Gibson. newspaper copyright 
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PLAYS. MUSIC AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Hippodrome Show. 
--Mr. Moss produces his 
Christmas zoological  and_ 
aquatic spectacle, The Golden 
Princess and the Elephant 
Hunters (by Alicia Ramsey 
and Rudolpk de Cordova); 
to-day. Something like 800 
people will be employed. 
Mr. Frank Parker has had to 
make provision for the per- 
formance of the fifteen plung- 
ing elephants which will take 
part in.the spectacle. He 
has had to instal and equip 
his stage with over seventy 
tons of steel girder work. 


Christmas Entertain- 
ments.—This is, of course, 
the great week for the Christ- 
mas producers, and on Box- 
ing Day we shall see what 
we shall see. Meantime Mr. 
John Donald has put on 
Alice Through a Looking- ~ 
Glass at the New Theatre 
with music by Walter Til- 
bury. At the Court Theatre 
every afternoon will be given 
a children’s programme com- 
posed of two plays adapted 
from well-known children’s 
stories. The longer of the 
two will be a version of 
Grimm’s story, Szowdrop 
and the Seven Little Alen 
It will be in two acts with 
music. The story will be 
closely adhered to, The in- 
tention is to give a fanciful 
musical play rather than a 
pantomime. In Brer Rabbit, 
on the other hand, although 
the book will be followed as 
closely, the effects will natur- 
ally be of a more broadly 
comic character, and alto- 
gether between the two plays 
every department of childish 
taste will be catered for. Both 
plays have been written, by 
Mr. Philip Carr, whose name 
will be remembered in con- 
nection with the authorship of 
another successful children’s 
play, Shock-Headed Peter, 
and the music has been com- 
posed by Mr. Charles W. 
Smith. - The season is under 
the management of Mr. R. 
Maynard. The late Bishop 
Creighton’s son will be in the 
cast. 


Miss Hilda Moody’s Re- 
warn.—Miss Hilda Moody is 
delighted, she says, to return 
to the Apollo Theatre in 
Madame Sherry, for she 
made a very big hit there ir 
Three Little Maids ana 
set the whole town singing 
and whistling “A  Miller’s 
Daughter.” She has not 
appeared at the Apollo since ; 
in fact, she has not played 
anywhere since Three Little 
Maids was withdrawn at the 
Prince of Wales’s, where Mr. 
George Edwardes transferred 
it from the Apollo. Miss 
Moody never cared for the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre as 
much as Daly’s or the Apollo, 
and an accident that she met 
with there one night set her 
still more against it. Miss 
Moody can now formulate 
her grievance against the 
Prince of Wales’s as she 
narrowly escaped serious in- 
jury there one night during 
the run of Zhree Little 
Maids. (toccurred when the 
curtain—which happens to 
be a roller curtain — was 
ascending at the opening of 
the second act. Hurrying on 
to the stage at the last moment 
she stood too close to it, and 
in a moment was whipped off 
her feet and carried high up 
above before her screams 
called the stage manager’s 
attention to her danger. She 
got off with nothing worse 
than a fright, but she hada 
narrow escape. 


A POSTER FOR “ALICE THROUGH A LOOKING-GLASS” AT THE NEW THEATRE 
Reproduced by permission of the printers, W. T. Haycock and Sons, 69 and 70, Dean Street, W. 


“The Girl from Kay’s” 
at the Comedy.—In order to 
make room for J/adame 
Sherry, The Girl from 
Kay's has been transferred 
to the Comedy with all the 
old cast except Mr. Louis 
Bradfield and Mr. Emney. 
Though nota rabid admirer of 
musical comedy I am devoted 
to The Girl from Kay’s, 
which I have seen four 
times. But then anything 
in which Mr, Willie Edouin 
appears is worth seeing. 
Miss Millie Legarde is very 
charming ; to my mind she 
is one of Mr. Edwardes’s 
greatest finds of recent years. 
The other evening I also 
revisited Cousin Kate, which 
wears well, Miss Jeffreys is 
delightfully arch as Cousin she has been upon the stage. 
Kate and Mr. Cyril Maude’s She is just twenty-one. She 
Irish lover is a very attrac- A POSTER FOR “HUMPTY-DUMPTY” AT DRURY LANE and her husband met in 7%é 


tive little sketch, Designed and printed by Johnson, Riddle, Couchman and Co., Ltd., S.E. Flood Tide at Drury Lane. 
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An Interesting Marriage. 
—Miss Daisy Thimm, who 
was married on the 15th to 
Mr. John ‘Tresahar, has 
played thirty-six parts in the 
three and a half years which 
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MISS HILDA MOODY, WHO HAS MADE HER REAPPEARANCE 
In “Madame Sherry” at the Apollo. 


Kilts @ Watery 


Miss Moody, whose latest appearance was in Three Little Maids (when she sang the fascinating ‘ Miller's Daughter") and who has since married Mr. Malone, one of 
Mr. George Edwardes's lieutenants, appears in the new musical play, Madame Sherry, at the Apollo, The Girl from Kay's having been transferred to the Comedy 
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“THE ORCHID” AT THE GAIETY 


Miss Ethel Sydney as “Josephine Zaccary.” 


Ellis & Walery 
Josephine Zaccary is the pupil teacher at the Countess of Barwick’s horticultural college. Her father, Zaccary, is a professional orchid-hunter 
There’s a girl I want you all to know, The band’s a-playing and the feet go light, 
Rose-a-Rubie is her name, 


All the other boys and girls are there, 
Just because her skin is pink and snow, . . And if you are not ready, do be ! 
Rose-a-Rubie, d’you mean to dance to-night? Steal out softly, we haven't far to go, 


And bring your slippers with the pointed toe. 
It's simply ripping 
When you start tripping. 
Come along, my Rose-a-Rubie ! 
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“THE ORCHID” AT THE GAIETY 


Miss Connie Ediss 


I've a passion for fancy dress, 
More or less. 
I look sweet as a shepherdess 
That's made by a Dresden potter. 


I have ribbons in bows and knots, 
Lots and lots, 
Like Elizabeth, Queen of Scots, 
When Oliver Cromwell shot her. 
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“Caroline Twining.” 


Elits & Watery 


Miss Connie Ediss plays the part of Caroline Twining, who has lost her heart to Meakin (Mr. Edmund Payne), the gardener at the horticultural collees 


Only fancy, fancy dress, 

Fancy me as Good Queen Bess! 
Only I never could get my breath 
With a waist like Queen Elizabeth. 
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CHERRY GIRL” 


Behind the Scenes with Mr. Seymour Hicks. 


ay yhe evolution of the rhythmic, dancing 

butterfly from the chaotic, clumsy 
chrysalis in the case of a musical play 
entails six weeks of hard daily work before 
the public are permitted to gaze upon the 


result. Long previously, however, the clever 
“book” has been invented and _ written, 


dainty music set to its lyrics and choruses, 
the cast selected, parts allotted, and all 
the multitudinous preliminary details 
arranged—anyhow, in the rough. Later 
there will be many alterations. Parts 
will be “cut,” others expanded, and 
others again inserted, and so with the 
‘ business.” 

Few people before the footlights 
realise in the slightest degree the im- 
mense amount of detailed organisation 
that is absolutely essential for the 
smooth and snappy running of such a 
piece. The farce, the comedy, the melo- 
drama, the pantomime, and even grand 
opera have, more or less, ever ready at 
hand safety valves to discount clumsy 
exits, waits, and general hitches. It is 
not so with the musical play ; in this a 
systematic preciseness must be the only 
basis for that “go” and dash which 
keep the audience ‘ carried away” from 
the rise to the fall of the curtain. Seeing 
is occasionally convincing, so let us go 
as privileged guests “ behind the scenes ” 
with Mr. Seymour Hicks. 

The Cherry Girl at the Vaudeville 
is the choice, for Mr. Hicks is at the 
same period producing 7he Earl and 
the Girl at the Adelphi. You enter on 
the stage, bare as a lofty barn but for a 
frame of unfinished scenery, and cer- 
tainly with no more floor space than a large- 
sized drawing-room. It is in the limits of 
this space that thirty or forty practically 
mere children have to be got “on” and 
‘“‘ off” with grace and preciseness, and therein 
the supreme genius of the play-producer partly 
hes. Looking out on the aud.torium gives 
the impression that the usual “occupiers are 
“out of town” or 
moving. Long shrouds 
of canvas droop from 
the gallery, burying 
the dress circle and 
completing its aspect 
of general gloominess. 
As a striking contrast 
in the stalls everything 


is bright life either 
resting or working. 


The half-dozen rows of 
orchestra stalls have 
been removed in their 
entirety. One row of 
seats provides accom- 
modation for the young 
ladies of the com- 
pany, but on the green 
baize-covered floor 
lounge and rest the 
score or so of girls 
and boys who are to 
form later not the 
least attractive adjunct 
of the play. One 
young lady puts “a 
stitch in time” with 
needle and _ thread, 
another studious mite 


Lyrics by Aubrey Hopwood 


Moonshine (a white pierrot) - - > 
Starlight (a black pierrot) - - - 
Bow =| 
Scrape -? 
Esau (Pansy's gorilla) _- - 
Snowball (a sweep’s.boy) - 
Pansy (a cherry seller) - 
Sylvia (a pierrette) - 
Night (a black pierrette) 
Morning (a silver pierrette) 
Dimples - - - - - 
Mdlle. Pas Bas (a model - 
Josephine (a pierrette maid) - 
Her Majesty the Queen - 


Happy Joe (a knight of the road) - 
The Squire (of Homewood Hall) - 
Ikestein (Happy Joe's servant) - 
White Surrey (Happy Joe’s horsey 
Grab - 
Snatchem - 
Millicent (the lady of Homewood Hall) 
Tip Toe (Happy Joe's wife) - - 
The Spirit of Dawn - - - 
The Spider - - 

The Fly - A ce 

A Sunbeam - - 


A REHEARSAL 


hides under a Duchess of Gainsborough hat 
in an illustrated magazine—this may sound 
complicated, but her attitude suggested 
physical complication. An ordinary upright 
piano with a lady performer comprises the 
whole of the orchestra and stands where the 
stall seats usually are, and in close proximity 
never at rest for hours of each day is the 


A musical playin two acts by Seymour Hicks and Ivan Caryll. 
Dances arranged by Mr. Willie 


Produced at the Vaudeville, December 17 


Warde. 


Act I. 
Mr. Seymour Hicks 
Mr. Courtice Pounds 

{ Mr. Stanley Brett 

(Mr. Murray King 
Mr. Edward Sillward 
Master George Hersee 
Miss Constance Hyem 
Miss Carmen Hill 
Miss Katie Vesey 
Miss Hilda Antony 
Miss Winnie Hall 
Miss Dorothy Frostick 
Miss Gladys Archbutt 
Miss Ellaline Terriss 


t (two chamberlains) 


Act II. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Seymour Hicks 
Courtice Pounds 
Charles Trevor 
Edward Sillward 
Mr. Stanley Brett 
Mr. Murray King 
Miss Carmen Hill 
Miss Katie Vesey 
Miss Barbara Deane 
Miss Gladys Archbutt 
Miss Dorothy Frostick 
Miss Nancy Buckland 


“{ two local policemen 


THE CAST OF “THE CHERRY GIRL” 


actor-manager-playwright, Mr. Seymour Hicks, 
instructing, advising, consulting, and coaching 
his company. He will slip in a flash on to 
the stage and show “ten charming ladies” 
how to make an effective entrance with 
graceful, undulating steps to the correct time 
of the accompanying melody. The dialogue 
to the untechnical ear gets hopelessly involved 


AT THE PARIG OPERA HOUSE 


with his brief words of correction. ‘ No; like 
this,” and in his unstagelike garb of a grey 
Chesterfield, bowler, and trousers showing 
the ends turned up Mr. Hicks skips along in 
front of the ladies, hum ming, “ hidle-idle-i-to,” 
&c., and concludes with, ‘‘ Now try again.” 
The laborious repetition of choruses, dances, 
exits, and entrances would drive the ordinary 
man or woman mad ina week. But it 
is this way perfection alone lies, and a 
man who can write the book of two plays 
such as The Earl and the Girl and The 
Cherry Girl and simultaneously super- 
vise their rehearsing from beginning to 
end—dodging between the two theatres 
day and night—is undoubtedly a man 
who can soar far above the unimportant 
though doubtless irritating worries of his 
work. In addition Mr. Hicks has the 
big part in ‘the latter play, and in a 
minute or so he is going through a parti- 
cular scene with his charming wife, Miss 
Ellaline Terriss. The modest-coloured 
winter jacket and gown of the lady form 
a striking contrast in the mind’s eye to 
the rich cherry silks of the name-part or 
the gay robe of a Juliet Queen worn by 
Miss Terriss in the secondscene. Unlike 
the majority she has removed her hat, 
and the electric light dances on her 
shimmery hair of rich, dull gold as she 
daintily crosses the stage singing or 
whispering the words. Mr. Courtice 
Pounds, in no way disconcerted by his 
sombre lounge suit, lets his fine tenor go 
in an impassioned love song to the lady. 
The superb dresses of Mr. Seymour 
Hicks himself when the full tights and 
yellow cloth of a Marcus Stone gallant 
supplant the snow-white satin costume of a 
pierrot will totally obliterate the last thought 
of the every-day as emphasised in tweeds. 


“But the theatrical Pooh-bah is never still. 


“Come on, children, come on,” and there is a 
rush and scamper from the stalls and floors, 
and “all sorts of little girls, and pretty girls,” 
get behind for their entrance. Miss Carmen 
Hill as a silver pier- 
rette enthrones herself 
among them and war- 
bles sweetly to their 
childish refrain. ‘The 
controlling influence 
never rests and misses 
not a_ single flaw. 
“ Again, please,” and, 
“Don’t talk, dear,” or, 
“Not so much noise at 
the back.” So on with 
repetition and _ reite- 
ration of “business” 
and work the hours of 
the day are passed with 
but brief meal-times. 
Seated quietly at a 
small table in the stalls 
is Mr. Stanley Brett, 
his brother’s under- 
study, and unassum- 
ingly up to his ° eyes 
in important business. 
Calm and _ courteous 
always, be must be a 
valuable help indeed 
to one at least of the 
hardest-worked men 
in London. 
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A STUDY OF MISS PHYLLIS DARE 


Who is to Play in “Cinderella” at the Shakespeare, Liverpool. 


Foulsham & Banfield 


Miss Phyllis Dare is young, but she has played many parts. She looked very sweet as the child in Jb and Little Christina and also in The Wilderness, Her sister 1S 
Miss Zena Dare. They were taught dancing by Mdlle. Genée of the Empire. Their real name is Done 
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MY EXPERIENCES AS 


MY father, an artist, dying after a long 

illness and leaving my mother and four 
children unprovided for (myself, aged ten, 
and three younger) was the cause of enter- 
ing on my career as an artist’s model. 
Although it is now thirty-three years ago | 
remember quite well being taken to make my 
first callon then plain Mr. Millais, at that time 
living in Cromwell Road, South Kensington, 
and recollect the kind way in which he 
received my mother and myself and his 
telling her that I was just the boy he required 
for a picture he was then painting—the cele- 
brated “ Boyhood of Raleigh” now in the 
Tate Gallery. After several sittings for the 
youthful Raleigh, thanks to Mr. Millais’s 
kind» recommendations, I was soon fully 
occupied, and in the same year (1870) was 
posing to Mr. Luke Fildes (now the celebrated 
R.A. who painted the King’s portrait last 
year) for the illustrations to The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood, when Dickens’s death 
put a stop to the drawings, Mr. Fildes then 
making his well-known drawing for the 
Graphic of ‘The Empty Chair, Gad’s Hill, 
Surrey.” Both the boys in Mr. Fred Walker’s well-known 
picture of ‘The Vagrants” were painted from me. I remember 
Mrs. Walker (the artist’s mother), a most charming old lady, telling 
me that if Mr. Walker was rather cross at any time I was not 
to be upset as sometimes he got very worried over his work, 
and quite remember—young as I was—that he was excessively 
nervous and never apparently satisfied with what he had done. 
I also remember that he drank a great quantity of tea whilst he was 
at his work. Other well-known pictures I posed for asa child were 
Mr. Boughton’s, R.A., Canterbury Tales subjects, for one of 
which I recollect having to have my hair—which I wore rather 
long—cut in a fringe over my forehead, much to my mortification 
as my younger brothers chaffed me most unmercifully about it. 

The greater number of the children in Mr. Pinwell’s well-known 
“Pied Piper of Hamelin” were painted from me, as was the page in 
Mr, Calderon’s, R.A., “Home they Brought her Warrior Dead.” 
Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., worked on several of the figures from me 
in his ‘* Edward and Piers Gaveston,” and some years later I posed 
to him for the young husband in his well-known picture, ‘ Married 
for Love.” Of the well-known pictures I posed for as a young man 
one of the most notable was Mr. Orchardson’s “ Voltaire,” for which 
I posed for nearly the whole of the figures. In the picture, which 
most people will recollect, there are a great number of figures seated 
at a dinner table with the dessert and wine on the table. 
Mr. Orchardson had all this fitted up in his enormous studio 
practically the same as it was eventually painted in the picture, the 
tables covered with cloths and the whole of the dessert plates, knives, 
glasses and decanters, even to the wine and fruit, being arranged on 
the table. Nearly everyone will remember Mr. Frith’s sensational 
series of pictures, ‘‘ The Road to Ruin,” which when exhibited at the 
Royal Academy had to have a railing in front of them with a police- 
man posted to keep back the crowd. I posed for the principal 
figure in these pictures, the young man who we first see at college 
playing cards, then on the racecourse, and finally in an attic locking 
the door preparatory to blowing out his brains. 1 remember for this 
one having to let my beard grow for several days so as to get the 
proper disreputable appearance for the subject. Mr. Frith was a 
most interesting man to work for and kept you amused all day with 
his witty and lively conversation. I remember the first time I went 
to him sitting down in one of the chairs in the studio which he after- 
wards informed me was the same chair in which her Majesty (the 
late Queen) used te sit in when she came to pose for her portrait in his 
picture of “ The Marriage of the Prince of Wales ” (our present King). 

Another amusing man to pose for was the late Mr. Fred Barnard, 
the celebrated black-and-white artist. He was cram full of fun and 
anecdote. 1 always remember one of his stories. One day happening 
te be passing the old Park Theatre just as the people were going in 
he paid his money and took a seat in the gallery ; the play was 


AN ARTIST’S 


A REAL ARTIST'S MODEL 
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MODEL 
By Herbert Morris. 


Romeo and Juliet, The entry of Juliet, 
very fat and at least forty, was too much 
for Mr. Barnard, who burst out laughing 
much to the disgust of his immediate neigh- 
bour, who, in a very beery and_ sarcastic 
tone of voice, remarked that ‘people wot 
didn’t understand Billy Shakspere should stop 
away.” -Mr. Barnard used often to employ 
as a model an old chap named French who 
had been at one timea third-rate actor. This 
man was a character. On one occasion he 
went intoa public-house in the neighbourhood 
of Haverstock Hill close to Mr. Barnard’s 
studio, and after running up a score sent the 
potman round with a note to say he was in 
“pawn” and asking Mr. Barnard to come 
and get him “out.” Another time he got 
taken up for being under the influence of 
liquor and gave his name at the station as 
Joseph Grimaldi. When brought before the 
magistrate the next morning he was very 
repentant, and his worship having commented 
on how it grieved him to see anyone bearing 
the honoured name of Grimaldi in such a 
position discharged him. 

Among other celebrated men I have posed for are Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema, R.A., in his picture, “ Sapho”; Seymour Lucas, 
R.A., in “ The Favourite” and “After Culloden” (the latter in the 
‘Chantrey collection) ; W. F. Yeames, R.A., for his “ Amy Robsart” 
(also in the Chantrev); Andrew Gow, R.A., for his “ Tumult in the 
Long Parliament” ; Sir J. D. Linton, Sir E. Waterlow, R. Macbeth, 
R.A., Henry Woods, R.A., Briton Riviere, R.A., Frank Dicksee, R.A., 
the late John Pettie, R.A., H. S. Marks, R.A., Alfred Parsons, A.R.A., 
Lionel Smythe, A.R.A., W. Hatherell, R.I. (the well-known Graphic 
artist), Coutts Michie, R.S.A., J.C. Dollman, R.I., W. B. Wollen, R.I., 
Fred Roe (for his picture of Napoleon in the recent Liverpool 
Exhibition), the late S. E. Waller (for his picture, “ Suspense”), 
S. H. Vedder, E. Blair-Leighton, R. Hillingford (painter of the well- 
known “ Waterloo Ball” picture), W. Small, the late Charles Green, 
Stanley Wood (the illustrator of Captain Kettle), for Dr. Nikola 
and many other of Guy Boothby’s novels. 

Mr. Wood, who draws a number of horses, was in the habit of 
hiring them from a neighbouring livery stable accompanied by a man 
to look after them. This man, owing, I think, to numerous “tips,” 
had conceived quite a dog-like affection for Mr. Wood, and always 
spoke of him as “My gove’nor.” One day he brought the horse 
just as Mr. Wood was having a few angry words with his next-door 
neighbour. He was very silent all the morning until the time came 
to take the horse home, when as he was leaving he inquired, pointing 
his thumb to the next house, “ Gove’nor, shall I go and lay him out 
for yer?” Needless to say the offer was not accepted. 

Just recently I have been posing for the figure of Nelson in 
Mr. Andrew Gow’s panel of ‘“ Nelson Leaving Portsmouth ”—a 
commission from Lloyd’s—which is now to be seen at the Royal 
Exchange ; also for Mr. Chevallier Tayler’s panel, which was un- 
veiled at the same place a week or two ago. 

Mr. Tayler tells an amusing story. A friend of his, a landscape 
painter, was staying in the south of France some time ago, and ‘at 
the hotel where he put up was a very fine view from the balcony. 
After breakfast he inquired of one of the waiters if he might take his 
easel out there and sketch. “Certainly, sir,” replied the waiter. “ We 
had someone here a little while ago who made a beautiful sketch from 
there.” “Oh!” exclaimed the landscape painter curiously, “who 
was he, an artist?” ‘Good heavens no, sir!” replied the waiter: 
“He was a gentleman.” 

At different times | have posed for the young Pretender, Welling- 
ton, Cromwell, Marlborough, and of late years for the great 
Napoleon, as my facial resemblance to him is said to be very great. 

In conclusion, | would point out that it is a common error to 
suppose that an artist’s model has a very easy time of tt. On the 
contrary, he requires to be both intelligent and physically strong so 
as to be able to keep what are often very trying positions a sufficient 
length of time to be of use to the artist. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE AT WAPPING OLD STAIRS. 


Drawn by C, J. de Lacy 


“Your London girls with all their airs Merry maids of Wapping we, 
Must strike to Poll of Wapping Stairs, Each one a sailor’s daughter, 

No tighter lass is going. And landsmen come in vain to woo 
From Iron Gate to Limehouse Hole The sweethearts of the tars so true 
You'll never meet a kinder soul, That sail on the broad blue water, 


Not while the Thames is flowing.” Each merry maiden loves the sea, 
Chorus : Each hopes a sailor’s bride to be, 
And sing pull away, pull away, pull! I say, Expressing an admiration keen 
Not while the Thames is flowing. For the lads of the mercantile marine. 
—Charles Dibdin —~Wapping Old Stairs 
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Current Games, 


A Useless Trial.—The unfortunate 
date of the North and South match 
rendered it somewhat useless as a method 
of discovering likely players. At least 
three of those who took part in the ’varsity 
match at Queen’s Club last Tuesday have 
strong claim on the notice of the selection 
committee, and it was characteristic of the 
curious business methods of the Rugby 
Union that they should have put down an 
important trial match for a date on which 
it was impossible for any of the university 
players to take part in it. The South 
fifteen was as usual composed of incon- 
gruous units, from which experience has 
shown us that a really first-rate team can 
never be made up. Of course, the multi- 
tude of players who have certain claims 
to play in such a match make it far more 
difficult to pick a coherent team in England 
than in Wales. Nevertheless, it is aston- 
ishing to find the /7ze/d actually applauding 
the policy of playing scratch teams in trial 
matches and sneering at the plausible but 
fallacious demands for the selection of 
players in twos and threes with a view to 
the attainment of combination. ‘To 
the discerning eye of a real connoisseur,” 
says the Field, “players of egregious talent 
easily single themselves from the rank and 
file, and it is. characteristic of these that 
they can readily adapt themselves to any 
company.” One really wonders where the 
Field’s reporter was when these players 
of egregious talent have been playing in 
international matches for the last half-a- 
dozen years, In the Association game it 
is universally admitted that no amount of 
individualism, however brilliant, is a match 
for skilful combination, and the value of 
combination in the Rugby game is recognised 
not only in Wales but in Ireland and Scotland. 
It would be interesting to learn what is the 
peculiarity of English Rugby football which 
makes it so unsuited to combined play. The 
success that has latterly attended our experi- 
ments in individualism in international 
matches has not been of a sort that would 
encourage further efforts in that direction. 


Unpunctual Rugby.—Even if a Rugby 
Union League or Cup competition is too radical 
an innovation there does not seem any par- 
ticular reason why London Rugby clubs 
should not try to cater for the spectators by 
observing punctuality. I have no doubt that 
one of the reasons for the increasing popu- 
larity of the Association game in the metro- 
polis is the fact that everyone who planks 
down his sixpence can be assured that the 
game will start at the advertised time... In 
the autumn and early spring unpunctuality 
does not produce such disastrous effects as 
during November, December, and January 
when the darkness makes itself severely felt 
if the kick-off is delayed even a quarter of 
an hour. Unfortunately it seems to have 
become a sort of tradition with Rugby players 
not to arrive on the ground before the time 
for kicking off, and the consequence is that 
a Rugby match nowadays is practically 
limited to, as far as the spectators are con- 
cerned, some fifty minutes, as all that can 
be seen of the Jatter portion of the game are 
ghostly figures enveloped in a cloudy mist. 


Sports, 
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H. STRUDWICK 


The reserve wicketkeeper of the M.C.C. Australian 
team 


Punctuality, after all, need not imply profes- 
sionalism. As long as any football club takes 
the sixpences from the spectators they should 
feel bound as honest men to give proper 
return for value received even at the cost of 
some slight inconvenience to themselves. 


Football at Leyton.—I suppose there are 
some practical objections against the Essex 
County Committee improving their finances by 
allowing football to be played on the county 
ground, although for some slight damage to 
the out field it is not easy to see what harm 
would follow, especially if football were only 
permitted from October to the end of February. 
I have very pleasant recollections associated 
with football at Leyton. One of the best 
Corinthian matches I have ever seen was on 
the county ground, in 1893 I think. Aston 
Villa were then at the height of their fame 
and beat the Corinthians by 6 goals to 4. 
The last two goals were scored after a sprint 
between C. B, Fry and Athersmith, in which 
the famous outside right was a little too fast 
for the full-back. And in those days C. B. 
Fry was probably at the very top of his 
sprinting form. 


Sunlight and Catching.—Mr. Warner’s 
account in the Westminster Gazette of the 
way he made his men practise catching to 
accustom them to the unfamiliar glare of the 
sun showed that he has not failed to benefit 
by the disastrous appearance of English 
cricketers visiting Australia for the first time. 
There is something in the bright sunshine of 
Australia that makes it particularly difficult 
for those unaccustomed to it to judge a high 
skyer with great accuracy although Maurice 
Read, who had some experience of Australia, 
told me the most difficult ground in the world 
for catching was at Reigate. What there 
was about Reigate ground to hamper a fields- 
man’s sight of the ball Ido not know, but 
1 remember seeing more than a dozen catches 
missed there in one afternoon in a match 
between W. G. Grace’s eleven and a team 
captained by W. W. Read. 
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Pastimes. 


“Concerning Golf.”—I do not know 
that there is any immediate connection 
between golf and literature, but it is certain 
that there is no other game which has been 
responsible for so much good writing. 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson, Mr. Garden Smith, 
and Mr. J. L. Low are all distinguished 
golfers, but it is probable that if they had 
never handled a golf club the three of 
them would have made their mark in 
literature. One of the most readable 
books I have come across for a long 
time is Concerning Golf, by John L. Low. 
Those who have read Mr. Low’s excellent 
articles in the Athletic News and else- 
where do not need to be told that he 
writes not merely as an expert but as a 
man of sense and humour. 


Indoor Cricket. —I hope the sug- 
gestion that the hall at the St. Bride 
Institute shall be used as a winter cricket 
pitch will receive the support it deserves. 
I believe that should sufficient funds be 
forthcoming the idea is to divide the hall 
into two pitches properly equipped and 
enclosed in white canvas and nets. The 
Notts County Club provides for indoor cricket 
practice, and of course cricket under cover 
is to be had at the Crystal Palace, but | 
do not know if provision is made elsewhere 
for those cricketers who care to play their 
favourite game occasionally during the winter 
or early spring. It was said of old Lilly- 
white that he acquired jhis wonderful skill 
as a bowler by practising in a barn during 
the winter months. If the proposed pitch 
at the St. Bride Institute could only manu- 
facture a couple of bowlers of the class of 
Lillywhite those who subscribe to the new 
cricket ground would have no reason to lament 
the money they spend. 


Olympic Cricket.—I believe, however, that 
an objection has been raised against turn- 
ing St. Bride Institute into a covered cricket 
ground owing to a certain lack of room. The 
space is said to be limited, and a bowler taking 
a long run would be severely hampered ; but 
even if the projected pitch at St. Bride’s is 
not available for any reason London need not 
necessarily lack opportunities for cricket under 
cover. Two places occur at once as being 
admirably suited for cricket of this sort—the 
drill hall at Westminster and the big arena 
at Olympia. It might, perhaps, be difficult 
to get permission from the volunteer autho- 
rities to practise cricket in the drill hall, but 
Olympia is unoccupied and untenanted at 
present and should certainly catch the eye of 
anyone proposing to inaugurate indoor cricket 
in London. 


Fireside Sport. —A taste for indoor games, 
by the way, seems to be on the increase. | 
have by my side at present the catalogue ot 
an athletic outfitter, from which it might be 
assumed by a stranger that in England all our 
sport is conducted on the dining table. Table 
billiards, table football, table cricket, and 
table golf are, of course, old friends, but until 
this catalogue came into my hands I confess 
I was not aware that one could play bowls on 
a dining-room table, not to speak of a boat race 
and shooting game. I cannot quite make out 
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from the catalogue whether the india-rubber 
rabbits which are slaughtered with an air gun 
-can be slain on the floor or whether it is 
necessary that they should be potted on the 
table. In any case it is interesting to learn 
that one can do a day’s shooting surrounded 
by all the comforts of home. 
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DECK CRICKET 


How the English team practised during the voyage to Australia. In 
the photograph P. F. Warner is batting, R. E. Foster is wicket-keeping, 
with Hayward at short--very short—leg 


Corinthians a. To..enham. The A¢h/etic 
iVews in describing the match between the 
‘Corinthians and Tottenham headed one of its 
paragraphs, “ The Corinthians Out-played.” 
I should say the more correct expression 
-would have been, the Corinthians out-con- 
-ditioned. As far as play was concerned the 
Corinthians quite held their own in the first 
hour, In the latter portion of the game the 
condition of several of the men rendered them 
‘quite ineffective in the sea of mud in which 
the match was played. I do not think that 
Stanbrough’s retirement had much to do with 
the Corinthians’ defeat. I believe he. was 
most reluctant to turn out, and only did so at 
‘the last moment to take the place of S. H. 
Day, but while he was on the field he was of 
little or no service to hisside. The best of the 
‘Corinthian forwards was Mellin, but he fell 
away terribly in the second half, and even 
C. B. Fry, whom we always think of as perenni- 
ally fit, seemed to find the pace too much for 
him after the first hour. Asa matter of fact, 
although the Corinthians were so badly de- 
feated they played infinitely better than 
against Reading a couple of weeks ago. 
Rowlandson, notwithstanding the five goals 
scored against him, played excellently and 
kept up the tradition that however badly they 
do elsewhere the Corinthians are never with- 
out a first-class goalkeeper. Woodward was 
clever in the centre, but the best forward on 
the field was Kirwan. 


An Unfortunate Speech.—Mr. MacLaren’s 
unfortunate speech the other day has done 
him infinitely more harm than any of the 
newspaper paragraphs of which he complains 
so bitterly. Personally I have never seen 
any of the paragraphs to which Mr. MacLaren 
refers and I read the newspapers pretty 
carefully. As to the gossip and innuendoes 


of which he complains he ought surely to be 
enough of a man of the world to know that 
the only effective method of dealing with such 
reports is absolutely to ignore them. Mr. 
MacLaren’s explanation of his refusal to join 
the M.C.C. must, of course, be accepted un- 
reservedly, but it was certainly universally 
understood among cricketers 
that he declined to go to 
Australia except as captain. 
Indeed, I was told on 
authority which seemed 
quite unimpeachable until 
his statement the other day 
that Mr. MacLaren in dis- 
cussing the matter with 
Mr. Warner had said in 
effect, “I do not object to 
serve under you personally, 
but my position and experi- 
ence entitle me to the post 
of captain, and there is no 
cricketer in England I would 
consent to serve under.” 
Unfortunate as Mr. Mac- 
Laren’s speech was at the 
meeting of the Lancashire 
County Club, he was even 
more unfortunate in the 
time he selected for deliver- 
ing it. The ashes of the 
unpleasant controversy of 
last summer had been 
decently buried, and it was 
wholly unnecessary to dig 
them up again just at the 
moment when the team 
which had caused the con- 
troversy was covering itself 
with glory in Australia. 


The First Test Match.—Everything itis 
possible to say about the first test match has 
already been said. For one man, at any rate, 
it must have brought complete satisfaction. 
Before the team started we were told that 
brilliant batsman as R. E. Foster is he was not 
the type of man for an Australian tour, and 
I frankly plead guilty to being of those 
who thought it possible that his fate on 
Australian wickets and against Australian 
bowling might be like that of another 
brilliant batsman, N. F. Druce. Foster has 
now three records to his name—the highest 
score in the ’varsity match, two centuries in the 
Gentlemen v. Players, and the biggest innings 
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ever played in a test match—and of the three 
records the greatest and best undoubtedly is 
the one he has most recently achieved. 
Moreover, his value in the test match is not 
fully expressed by the number of runs he 
made, for who can tell how many runs he 
saved by that catch in the slips which sent 
Trumper back ? 


Oxford and Cambridge.—The unrelia- 
bility of paper form where the universities are 
concerned was once more demonstrated at 
Queen’s Club last week. Cambridge’s trial 
matches certainly made them out to be the 
better side, but at Queen’s Club Oxford’s 
superiority was manifest from start to finish. 
Many good judges considered the Oxford 
three-quarter line to be the best club com- 
bination in England, but the fear was that the 
weakness of their halves would not give them 
any opportunities against a resolute set of for- 
wards. As it turned out they had opportunities 
without number and made excellent use of 
most of them. For about ten minutes, indeed, 
towards the end of the first half the Oxford 
pack did what they liked with the ball, and 
Raphael and Sandford were fed in a way that 
should have satisfied the biggest gluttons. 


Antiquated Railway Arrangements.—As 
usual the railway arrangements for the match 
were detestable. It had not apparently reached 
the ears of the management of the District 
Railway that any match at Queen’s Club 
was contemplated, and the few trains that 
ran between the City and West Kensington 
at irregular intervals contained on an average 
sixteen persons in each compartment. In 
the train I had the misfortune to travel by 
suffocation point was almost reached at 
Victoria, where there were one or two 
friendly free fights between the “ins” and 
the “outs.” I do not know how many of 
my fellow travellers are advocates of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, but most of us, I 
fancy, for the nonce wished that free trade 
in the person of Mr. Yerkes would dump 
down a few more electric railways in place 
of that antiquated horror which goes under 
the name of the Metropolitan and District. 
Some 9,000 people watched the match, a 
sufficient proof that given attractive fare 
there is still a big public interested in Rugby 
football—where there is known to be an 
especially keen rivalry between the clubs 
engaged 
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THE ENGLISH TEAM EN VOYAGE 


The names, reading from left to right, are : Back row—Relf, Arnold, Rhodes, Hayward; middle 
row—Braund, Fielder, Hirst, Strudwick,Knight, Lilley; third row—R. E. Foster, P. F. Warner, 
B. J. T. Bosanquet; sitting on deck—Tyldesley 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Paris Salon.—There are no dramatic 
and sensational surprises as there were last 
year, “surprises ” which soon fizzled out. As 
Mr. Jarrott remarked to me, “It is the most 
solid salon ever held. Inventors are showing 
the courage of their own designs and not 
slavishly imitating Mercédés construction.” 


No Leading Types.—Consequently there 
are no specially “leading lines,” The dis- 
appearance of the voiturette in favour of the 
solid and bigger touring car is noticeable. 
Panhard has definitely abandoned two-cylinder 
motors, all their cars above 15 h.p. having 
four cylinders, while those below this power 
possess three-cylinder motors and automatic 
valves. 


The Hotchkiss. — The new Hotchkiss 
motor car exhibited for the first time is exciting 
a kind of furore. It shows many traces of its 
origin by a gun-making firm. The bonnet is 
exactly like the muzzle of a big gun. The 
mechanism is as perfect throughout as a watch 


THE MOTOR CAR SHOW 


spring, the lock movement on the motor and 
transmission shafts is on the same principle 
as the breech-block of a gun. Fournier tells 
me he has high hopes of driving a 110 h.p. 
Hotchkiss racer to victory in the Gordon 
Bennett race next year. If this car performs 
as it promises the Mercédés star will not be 
alone in its ascendency. 


British Enterprise. — There are twelve 
British stands this year. The Napier and 
Wolseley firms last year set the fashion of 
exhibiting at the salon, and their enterprise is 
being widely emulated. 


A Six-wheeled Motor.—A couple of years 
ago a great engineer prophesied to me that 
motor-car construction could not evolute far 
until the six-wheeled motor came into being. 
It has come. The invention is that of a 
marine engineer, and a model is shown which 
in working demonstrates that at equal and 
high speeds the four-wheeled car side-slips 
and overturns while the six-wheeled car never 
shows the least tendency to skid and is 


almost incapable of turning over. It is im- 
possible to pass judgment without a prolonged 
road trial. It is said tyres will cost less 
despite the two extra wheels as the weight 
on each will be so much less. 


A Road Train.—Colonel Renard’s “road 
train” put together in six days is a striking 
departure. It consists of four distinct and 
separate vehicles coupled on to an advance 
eight-seated motor, the force being so dis- 
tributed that each vehicle is propulsive. It 
is not a question of haulage but a matter of 
driving power distribution which enables each 
vehicle to propel itself. A practical demon- 
stration has been given through the congested 
traffic parts of Paris, and there is every reason 
to believe that this form of train without 
rails and fitted as it is with first and second 
class carriages, luggage, and delivery van will 
form the type of road transport of the future. 


Decoration of the Salon.—It would absorb 
pages of THE TATLER were one to attempt 


a description of the artistic beauty of the 
stands and the superb decoration of the 
Grand Palais. Nothing like it has ever been 
seen in England. Some of the stands have 
cost £1,000 and upwards to equip. The 
motor firms each year use a fresh design. 
Such perfection of artistic electric lighting 
has never before been achieved even in Paris. 


Ballets and Opera.—The Automobile Club 
of France does things royally. it comman- 
deered the entire Opera House on Decem- 
ber 17 for the use of its members, friends, 
and foreigners. The ballet, Automobiles des 
Nations, was an artistic and motor triumph. 
A procession of motor cars built by the De 
Dion Company each carried dancers repre- 
senting England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Spain, and France. 


Little Bags of Water.—The newest type 
of village assault on motorists by night takes 
the form of stout paper bags filled with water 
and thrown under cover of darkness from 
cottage bedroom windows into passing cars. 
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Gordon Bennett Race Drivers.—-Baron de- 
Caters is again to drive a Mercédés in the 
Coupe Internationale, while Jenatzy, who won 
the Gordon Bennett cup in Ireland, will drive 
the second Mercédés of the German team. 
Mr. Jarrott hopes to drive a De Dietrich racer 
for France, but if he fails to be chosen in 
the French eliminating trials will enter the 
British team as driver of a Napier car. Three: 
Darracqs—a type of car which is becoming 
so popular that the British agents sold 435 
cars in the past four weeks—are being built 
throughout in England, and if they perform. 
well at the eliminating trials a Darracq may 
form one of the British racing team. By the: 
rules it is not necessary for a racer to be of 
British design so long as it is built throughout. 
in this country. 


A Correction.—By an error a paragraph: 
crept into these pages recently for which I 
am not responsible, the note in question 
being to the effect that the King of Italy 


IN PARIS—PLACING THE CARS ON THE STANDS 


strenuously opposed a proposition that the 
Gordon Bennett race should be held on: 
Italian territory. By Gordon Bennett Cup: 
rules the race must be run in the country 
which holds the cup. Italy could obviously 
have no choice in the matter seeing that she- 
has never entered for the cup. Indeed, motor 
manufacture is totally new to Italy, though, 
her F. I. A. T. car stand at the Paris Salon 
shows that she can not merely build a really: 
good motor but can produce most excellent 
carriage work, 


The Fool of the Family. — A tendency: 
is spreading to suggest sending the family 
failure—the boy who cannot pass his pre-- 
liminary in anything—to serve his time in a 
motor building works, “It is such a rising 
industry,” say fond parents, “he will be 
sure to get on.” But motor building is one of 
the most difficult problems of the day, and 
industries do not “rise” through the appren- 
ticeship to them of the family fools and 
failures. 
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The Great Western Railway Company 
issues ordinary as well as excursion tickets 
at its City and West-end offices, and this 
arrangement cannot fail to be a boon to those 
travellers who desire to avoid the trouble of 
obtaining tickets at a crowded railway station, 
particularly at holiday - times. Excursions 
will be run from Paddington, with bookings 
in most cases from Clapham Junction, Bat- 
tersea, Chelsea, West Brompton, Kensington 
(Addison Road), Uxbridge Road, Hammer- 
smith, Shepherd’s Bush, Latimer Road, Not- 
ting Hill, Westbourne Park, Acton, Ealing, 
and other suburban stations. Wednesday 
and Thursday nights, December 23 and 24, 
to Swindon, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Cardiff, 
Swansea, Llanelly, Carmarthen, New Milford, 
Bath, Bristol,' Weston-super-Mare, Exeter, 
Torquay, Plymouth, Falmouth, and Penzance. 
Thursday, December 24, to Newbury, Marl- 
borough, Devizes, Trowbridge, Frome, Yeovil, 
Weymouth, the Channel Islands, Badminton, 
Worcester, Malvern, Hereford, Oxford, Bir- 
mingham, Shrewsbury, Chester, Liverpool, 
Warrington, and Manchester ; and on Boxing 
Day day and half-day trips are announced to 
Reading. 


The Great Northern Railway.—Cheap ex- 
cursions will be run from London (Woolwich 
Arsenal and Dockyard), Greenwich (S.E. 
and C.), Victoria (S.E. and C.),'Ludgate Hill, 
Moorgate, Aldersgate, Farringdon, and King’s 
Cross (G.N.), as follows: Thursday, Decem- 
ber 24, for four or sixteen days, and Thursday, 
December 31, for seven or sixteen days, 
to Northallerton, Darlington, Richmond, 
Durham, Newcastle, Alnwick, Berwick, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Helensburgh, Dumbarton, 


Our Ninth Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from September 
30. THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of a second prize in this year are 
disqualified from winning a second or third 
prize in this competition, but can try for the 
first prize; winners of a third prize in the 

_ year can only try for a first or second prize in 
this competition. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostigs may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied ” solvers. ; 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.¢., answers to the twelfth acrostic 
(dated December 23) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, January 4. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 


Railway Facilities at Christmas. 


Ballock Row, Stirling, Dunblane, Bridge of 


Allan, Callander, Crieff, Perth, Dunkeld, 
Dundee, Dalmally, Oban, Fort William, Mont- 
rose, Aberdeen, Mallaig, Inverness, and other 
stations in Scotland. Thursday, December 24, 
for three, four, five, or nine days, to Cam- 
bridge, Ramsey, Huntingdon, Lynn, Norwich, 
Cromer, Yarmouth, Spalding, Boston, 
Grimsby, Lincoln, Nottingham, Leicester, 
Derby, Burton, Burslem, Tutbury, Stoke, 
Newark, Chesterfield, Edwinstowe, Retford, 
and other principal stations in the Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
north-eastern districts. 


The Midland Railway.—The Midland 
Railway Company, to prevent inconvenience 
and crowding, has arranged for the booking 
offices at St. Pancras and Moorgate Street 
stations to be open for the issue of tickets all 
day on Wednesday and Thursday, December 
23 and 24. Tickets to all principal stations 
on the Midland Railway can be obtained be- 
forehand at the Midland Company’s City and 
suburban offices. Cheap excursion trains will 
be run from London (St. Pancras) and principal 
provincial stations to Carlisle, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Greenock, Dundee, and Aberdeen 
on Thursday, December 24, for four and six- 
teen days, and on Thursday, December 31, 
for seven or sixteen days. The sixteen-day 
tickets will be available for returning on any 
day within sixteen days from and including 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


.8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Ninth Series) 


Tey A c K 
Cay N G E LO 
3. P A Pow sE R 
eA NNT AR tO Pin 
SEN be VR A Or A 
2. Angelo in Measure for Measure. Castle of St. 


Angelo at Rome. Angelo's fencing school and gymnasium, 


4. Ant-elope. 
5. Nevada is west of Utah, not east. 


Correct answers to No. 9 have been received from: 
Abna, Almeria, Ag-agg, Alicia, Alnwick, Astrachan, 
Armstein, Arab-queen, Adabarth, Aclaude Astynaza, 
Astwood, Ampersand, Agnes, Amabelle, Allie, Amsted, 
Aenea, Alrewas, Ap, Ashbury, Anderada, Aredark, Alti- 
sidora, Alif, Attrisolle, Arosa, Adecee, Aylwards, Alt- 
wharry, Africa, Adelaide, Adjutant, eat b Berth, 
Bonnie-bell, Beauty, Bellerophon, Biddlebird, Balfe, 
Bullgate, Belmanor, Belledame, Bosmere, Briar-rose, 
Beaucaire, Bibury, Blue-eyes, Bonge, Black-eyes, Be- 
ginnah, Bryntirion, Blackie, Buffo Bulstrode, Barlasch, 
Bulbul, Berks, Bimbo, Carte-blanche, Cambria, Cyprus, 
Cherry-cheeks, Chang, Cass, Curlylocks, Carlos, Callala, 
Chromatic, Clarelou, Chicot, Chippie, Caribou, Carissima, 
Carinthia, Chin-chin, Chippendale, Croxall, Didbell, 
Dirudini, Duchess, Dubious, Daddy, Dignity, Differential, 
Dunoon, Dodpoller, Duquessa, Dumnorix, Dewankhas, 
Earlymorn, Effie-dear, Emigrant, Eaglehawk, Elleville, 
Edelband, Evelyn, Elsonseer, Ethelwood, Eastwind, 
Ferret, Felgardo, Farina, Fulmarno, Filletoville, Flo- 
sager, Francis, Gingerbread, Greeba, Grosvenor, Goon- 
some, Grey-eyes, Giglamps, Gatherso, Golfluny, Gabarou, 
Golo, Gooney-goop, Saraberbird’ Glevum, Heath, Hussar, 
Horsa, Hermit, Hadith, Hook, Icknield, oyful-owl, 
inko, Kassandra, Kamsin, Kilkenny, Ko, athbaron, 
eases Kooc, Keys, Louth, Larola, Lengthington, 
Leirum, Lux, Libussa, Lovelace, Littlemary, Manor, 
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the date of issue. Cheap excursion trains 
will also be run from London (St. Pancras) 
on Thursday, December 24, to Leicester, 
Birmingham, Nottingham, Derby, Newark, 
Lincoln, Burton, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and the Lake District, returning Decem- 
ber 26, 27 (where train service permits), 
28, or January 1. On Thursday midnight, 
December 24, a cheap two, three, four, 
or eight-day excursion train will be run to 
Leicester, Loughborough, Nottingham, Man- 
chester, Stockport, Liverpool, Sheffield, Leeds, 
and Bradford, and on Saturday morning, 
December 26, a cheap excursion will be run 
to Leicester, Loughborough, and Nottingham 
for one, two, or three days. 


The London and South-Western Railway. 
—The following are the principal excursions 
and additional trains leaving London: To 
Paris vid Southampton, Havre, and Rouen, 
on December 23 and 24, for fourteen days 
or less (return fares: Ist, 39s. 3d.; 2nd, 
30s. 3d.; 3rd, 26s.), and to Guernsey and 
Jersey on December 23 for fifteen days or 
less. On Wednesday and Thursday (nights), 
December 23 and 24, to Exeter, Exmouth, 
Crediton, North Tawton, Okehampton, Tavis- 
tock, Devonport, Plymouth, Torrington, Barn- 
staple, Bideford, and Ilfracombe; return 
December 27 or 28. On Thursday, Decem- 
ber 24, to Isle of Wight, Fareham, Ports- 
mouth, Basingstoke, Winchester, Eastleigh, 
Southampton, Redbridge, Romsey, and 
Brockenhurst, for two, three, four, or five 
days ; to Bath, Radstock, Shepton Mallet, 
Wells, Burnham, Bridgwater, Highbridge, 
Blandford, Newquay, and Bridport ; return 
December 28, 


Competition. 


Mourino, Minorca, Muffeta, Mina-mie, Marion, Macau- 
dax, M H., Mamouna, Maremma, Manchuria, Mab- 
queen, Moremie, Moira, Moonraker, Mars, Nibs, Nedals, 
Nimble, Nemo, Oak, Olea, Ouard, Owen, Phunga, 
Poltrepen, Park, Peeroot, Peugeot, Peace, Polstrawner,. 
Paris, Petrarch, Penguin, Quack-quack, Queerlock, 
Reldas, Romany, Ronpu, Romney, Roma, Roy, R. F. A., 
Rextribus, Swiveller, Swiftsure, Sherkolmes, Seastar,. 
She, Sandow, Stuffeta, Simonstree, Saskerre, Straight- 
shoes, | Sturford, Sherwood, St. George, Squire, St. 
Quentin, Tiptilted, The-adders, Tadcaster, Truth, 
Ba lbeian Three-tricks, Tiballak, Telephone, Tussock,. 
Taffy, owser, Tina, Usher, Umballa, Unkie, U. B. C., 
Vilikins, Vim, Victor, Vinna, Victoria, We-two, Workit- 
out, Wizard, Wuff, Wistahs, Wild-violet, Wynell, Wyst, 
ayidew: ties) Wotherspoon, Wagstaff, Yasmar, Yoko, 
ellow. 


In reply to ‘‘Cass"’ about No. 7, Nevada is largely 
made up of salt lakes and alkali desert. It is not 
central” in any sense. It is not “ rugged"’ except 
towards the west. There are no ‘‘ volcanoes" in it. 
Even supposing that mining operations may be described 
ie “ditch” Nevada fits no other requirement of the 
pitt ‘Ashbury looks more carefully at the list she 
will see she is included in the list of correct solvers of 
No. 7, ‘‘ Queen-Elena.”’ fi 


Double Acrostic No. 12 
(Ninth Series) 


Just now so many of our friends 
Are doing this for various ends. 


1. This Mary called the Pandours to her aid. 
For her and her young child they drew the blade. 
2. Bare-legged freebooter with vyirago dame, 
His name and chief vocation were the same. 
3. So style the Hindu poets the descent 
Of gods on earth—in earthly form is meant. 
4. Here sank the Spanish galleons full of gold. 
The treasure so escaped the English hold. 
5. Poor, pretty gipsy dancing girl, whose fate 
Spoils the whole book—the pity is so great. 
6. A fabled King of Britain whose imagined son 
Found out the hot fountains which at Bath now 
run. 


The Tenth Series will begin on 
January 6 
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WHERE THE PANTOMIMES GET THEIR DANCERS. 


en months is the average period of a 
pantomime’s incubation, and for the 
best part of this year managers and librettists 
and scenic artists and musicians, to say 
nothing of actors, actresses, dancers, and 
singers, have been preparing for the dozens 
of pantomimes that will be presented in 
England before the end of this month. Pro- 
bably in every one of these productions you 
will find a troupe of dancing girls. 

They come from Kennington as a rule. 
Kennington is not a romantic suburb, and 
one would not, looking through the windows 
of a tram car, suspect it of containing any- 
thing like a fairy or a houri. But through 
some irony of fate the dancing girl’s home 
is in Kennington, and she is trained 
there. 

There are several dancing schools in the 
district, though I propose to take you only to 
one. The method is usually the same. The 
girl as soon as she leaves school and chooses 


the Camden, and comparing the merits of 
these with Leeds, Edinburgh, Birmingham, 
and other distant places. Inside, as Miss 
Stone, the dancing mistress, meets you in her 
demure black dress with a skirt that clears 
the ankles, reality and romance meet, and you 
wonder whether you are plunged into the 
midst of some high-school hockey players or 
have strayed into Wonderland. 

The place is not big enough for hockey, 
much less for Wonderland. The dancing 
school behind the two ante-rooms has evi- 
dently been built out over a back garden: In 
it fifty or sixty healthy and cheerful British 
girls are at work. They have retained the 
ordinary blouse of the home, but knicker- 
bockers and “ practice” skirts that show the 
knees give freedom to the limbs. Round the 
room runs a bar at convenient height, and a 
dozen girls are earrestly trying—with its sup- 
port—to kick an inch higher than they can 
attain without it, and generally succeeding 


young English girls range themselves, and 
with twist of hand and waggle of limb 
simulate the languors of the East. As the 
manager stands watching and critical when 
the dance is stopped by the mistress there is a 
silent, thunderous curiosity from the girls on 
the window-sills. “That will do,” says the 
manager, and eight happy girls walk off to 
their corners. 

The buzz of comment runs round the 
room, and from window-sills black stockings 
project in agitation until Miss Sone calls for 
silence, and again the piano, knowing the 
tune that you will be invited to whistle for 
the next year, strikes up, and eight more girls 
face the music. The manager waves his hand 
in approval and eight more girls move off 
amid a buzz of sympathy from the wearers 
of the black stockings on the window- sills. 
One of them turns and comes timidly forward. 

“Please, Mr. Saunders, may I go to the 
Camden this year instead of the Coronet ?” 


her career is apprenticed to a dancing mis- 
tress for five years, and the curious part about 
the apprenticeship is that the girl is paid a 
small salary from the beginning. When the 
girl grows in proficiency she gets engage- 
ments through the mistress, and then it 
becomes a matter between pupil and teacher, 
for managers who want special troupes of 
dancers order them in the bulk from the 
schools at a definite sum weekly, and this is 
where the teacher’s profit is gained, for the 
sweet girl undergraduates of four or five years 
standing—on ten dainty toes—can earn good 
money, and even when their apprenticeship is 
over they return to the school between engage- 
ments, for in dancing there is always some- 
thing left to learn. 

Picture to yourself, then, an ordinary- 
looking house with steps leading up to the 
front door in the prosaic street that surrounds 
Kennington Oval. Outside on a day in 
early December you will find half-a-dozen 
pretty girls talking volubly about the Coronet, 


GIRLS AT REHEARSAL 


More girls plunge into the outer passage from 
the street, descend to the dressing-room below, 
and appear ready for their lesson. For this 
is the important week in the year, and mana- 
gers drive up in cabs to inspect their consign- 
ments. Every one of these girls has obtained 
her engagement, and every one is waiting for 
the final confirmation. 

It is a serious business when the manager 
passes into the dancing school and Miss 
Stone calls for the “ Coronet” and “ Camden” 
ladies. They are always called ladies in the 
profession. The interest of the school is 
at once concentrated on the sixteen who 
have been trained specially for these two 
theatres. Round about the room the other 
girls range themselves ; some of them clamber 
on to the bar, on which they hang ha- 
zardously, others take the window - sills, 
others again squat upon the floor and 
peep between the calves of the more for- 
tunate. Dead silence; only the piano in 
the corner tinkles, and eight wholesome 
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“She knows the dances,” suggests the 
mistress. : 

It is a serious matter, and the manager 
has the two troupes ranged before him. 
Height, not*beauty, is the criterion now, and 
with careful shifting the manager finds the 
Coronet girl a place in the Camden troupe 
and selects a willing substitute. While the 
matter was in suspense the black stockings 
were motionless, speechless. 

Ten minutes later I looked again into the 
dancing-room while Miss Stone was talking to 
Mr. Saunders, and I saw batches of girls 
encircling each other by the waist imparting 
mutual instruction in complicated steps. In 
the passage were hurrying girls, now in walk- 
ing costume, on their rapid way to tell 
mamma that they had passed. And as | 
jumped into my cab I could not tell myself 
whether I had been for half an hour among 
houris or coons or hockey girls, or just 
ordinary young English women, which [| 
suppose all of them are. 
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The Robe Princesse.—It is curious how 
the effort to bring in the princess gown never 
results in any great success in England. 
Year after year it is introduced with all the 
enthusiasm in the world by enterprising 
couturiéres, but so few of my own country- 
women are endowed with the sinuous 
grace and svelte figure necessary to 
carry off such aform of attire that it is 
ruled out of court in most cases. In 
Paris, however, it has appeared again 
this season in a still more beautiful and 
effective guise. Even the craze for- 
ornamentation has not caused the vode 
princesse to be outrivalled, and I sawa 
beautiful example only the other day 
just arrived from Paris and actually 
being shaken out of its wrappings for the 
first time. It was designed of osier- 
green velours supplemented with a deep 
pelerine cape, which almost reached to 
the waist and was finished with a wide 
band of open-work creamy lace worked 
with a gold thread and finished with a 
narrow little border of otter fur. The 
sleeves carried out the idea of two deep 
and very wide volants one above the 
other, each edged with an inch-wide 
band of otter, and from beneath them . 
appeared the new long “ glove-fitting” 
sleeves of transparent lace coming well 
over the hand and conveying the sugges- 
tion of close mittens. As to the gown 
itself it was plainness and simplicity 
personified, fastened all the way down 
one side with most exquisite antique 
buttons composed of matrix emeralds in 
an old gold and enamel setting, while a 
narrow border of otter fur at the hem 
completed the effect. The skirt was well 
on the ground all round, and the cunning 
arrangement of pleats and probably gores 
supplied the classically heavy folds about 
the knees and entirely redeemed it from 
what I have heard irreverently termed 
“skinniness.” 


Extravagance.—lIt is rather alarming 
to reflect what a great and important 
part gems are going to play in our 
modistic schemes this year. The lavish- 
ness of the couturidres’ ideas on the 
subject of evening gowns at least makes 
one literally tremble for the frailty of our 

_economical resolutions and the inade- 
quacy of our pin money. Gold and 
silver were bad enough, but gems are 
worse, and although we are not suffi- 
ciently opulent to powder our gowns 
with real emeralds and rubies and 
diamonds, the imitations, be they never 
so reasonable, when carefully worked out 
en masse are found to run into a by no 
means inconsiderable sum. But how lovely 
when all is said and done the effect is, and 
how striking! Calvé in the 7é/e of Messaline 
at the Paris Opera House wears a gown of 
rose crépe de chine with a kind of over dress 


or tunic of reddish purple supplemented with 


epaulettes of rubies, which is sufficient of itself 


to show which way the wind blows, and I 
have seen gowns for ‘ ordinary” mortals 
which were even more striking. A dinner 
gown of chiffon in the new shade known as 
bleu ancien had the corsage cut into a point, 
an appligué of lace producing a kind of cape 
effect which was accentuated by looped chains 
of Rhine stones one above the other. It 


RIVIERA COSTUME 


Of aster-red fine cloth hemmed with taffetas 


opened in the manner of a Pompadour gown 
over a petticoat of white A/éssé chiffon en- 
crusted with lace, while there was a wonderful 
scroll work of velvet ribbon and lace em- 
broidered in the tiniest silver Aazllettes and 
picked out with Rhine stones spreading from 
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the hem on either side almost to the waist. 
Raised flower designs are immensely popular 
—too much so for lean purses—and these are 
carried out in a variety of soft shades melting 
one into the other in gradations of colour 
that make one think instinctively of sunsets— 
pink and purple and primrose—such as are 
only seen on those halcyon occasions when 
one is sailing on a quiet Swiss lake on sum- 
mer evenings in the Bernese Oberland. 


Simpler Alternatives. — Personally, 
however, I am by no means disposed to 
preach a general return to costliness as 
far as our evening frocks are concerned. 
There are a number of charming little 
toilettes of tulle and chiffon and point 
esprit net which owe all their effective- 
ness to a clever arrangement of gathered 
tibbon. On a. black gown of the last- 
named fabric over soft satin quite a rich 
effect had been produced by a kind of 
feuille design of gathered black débé 
ribbon reaching from the hem to the 
knees, while from the waist downwards 
there were lines of twisted ribbon of the 
same width. The bodice itself was a 
little full dlowsé concern, the décolletage 
outlined with a band of jet and another 
occurring a little higher showing the 
white neck of the wearer between. Asa 
further decoration there were dre/elles of 
jet over the shoulder, the sleeve proper, 
which was likewise decorated with rib- 
bon work, falling from two or three 
inches below it. As to the lace gowns 
of the moment, the maxim that “ beauty 
unadorned is adorned the most” seems 
to have slipped the memory of ‘the 
powers that be” in the fashion world. 
Nearly every ‘“‘all-over” robe of dentelle 
is supplemented with pearls, Aazlletles, 
or flowers in relief, and even the beauties 
of the most costly specimens are spoilt or 
enhanced—we all have our different 
views on the matter—by this careful 
elaboration, I have known some lovely 
examples of old point de Venise ruined in 
this fashion by a carcless embroideress 
who had managed to tear the delicate 
tracery and draw and pucker the threads, 
a sight which was quite enough to draw 
tears from a flint, 


to use a_ well- 
worn simile. It 
would require 


pounds to repair 
the amount of 
damage done, 
the marketable 
value of the lace 


being gone for 
ever. Another 


important point 

is the craze for 

coloured jewel- 
lery, pendants of diamonds or coloured 
stones being very much in requisition, and 
we have to thank the Parisian Diamond 
Company, 143, Regent Street, for putting 
some of the most beautiful examples well 
within our reach at really nominal figures. 
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Peltry Sensations. — Sensations in fur 
are still being “sprung” upon us. The 
part that ermine is playing on the stage 
of fashion has become such an_all-per- 
vading one that it is difficult to speak of 
fur without dragging in the subject by the 
ears so to speak and forcing it on everyone’s 
attention. The newest thing is the ermine 
waistcoat, forming part of a cloth gown, the 
fronts of which are cut away to. show it off 
to the fullest advantage. So far I have only 
come across one example, and this was 
worn with a gown of geranium-pink cloth, 
fastened down the front with large pink suede 
buttons outlined with narrow bands of ermine, 
and having little centres of paste. They 
were not #ractical buttons at all, far from 
it, but we must be strictly original nowa- 
days or give up the game altogether, and 
hence these developments. Another manner 
of introducing the ermine “front” is by a 
kind of crossed stole arrangement under the 
bolero, finished with fringed ends, and I 
would have you know that this by no means 
takes the place of the fur accessory, for I 
have seen a moleskin pelerine worn as a 
supplement at the same time. Bands of er- 
mine as an addition to the vobe de velours 
are charming, but in conjunction with taffetas 
I like them best of all. 


Concerning Taffetas.— And apropos, a 
correspondent has written to ask me if the 
taffetas afternoon and evening gown has not 


passed out of the realm of things modistic } 


for the time being. So far from such being 
the case there are immense possibilities in 
this silk which can hardly be said to have 
been fully exploited as yet. There is a 
certain soft and rather dark willow-green 
taffetas gown which I interviewed recently 
and which was frankly lovely, being 
adorned with coulissé flounces of its own 
material finished with a scalloped edge out- 
lined with half-inch bands of ermine, the 
darkness of the gown being further tempered 
with creamy lace flounces at the throat and 
sleeves. Black taffetas bordered by narrow 
bands of sable or mink with just a touch of 
some vivid colour at the throat, accentuated 
by a couple or so of large enamel buttons 
with a rim of paste, makes as effective an 
afternoon toilette as can well be imagined, 
and to any arbitration regarding the manner 
of making sleeves it would be altogether out 
of place, the couturiére having a certain 
licence from La Mode to work her own will 
regarding them at present. If there are any 
two styles that are favoured above their 
fellows they may be said to be the long 
mitten manchette, which J have described 
elsewhere in this article, beneath the widest 
of frills which 1each to the elbow, or the 
turned-back cuff with lawn or lace ruffles— 
a genre which has enjoyed a longer vogue 
than most styles. 


Fancy Frocks.—The post at this seasun 
of the year always brings mea great many 
queries and demands on the subject of fancy 
dresses. The anxiety to achieve originality 
and picturesqueness combined seems to have 
bitten everyone alike, and the “ period” balls 
of last year rather exhausted any ideas one 
might have on the matter. Really the subject 
is much too large a one to treat in a single 
paragraph, but as a suggestion which may or 
may not have a certain value I recommend 
a “Jane Austen” ball, with a reproduction of 
the characters described so quaintly and effec- 
tively by that never-to-be-forgotten novelist. 
Naturally, the wearers must possess a reseim- 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


blance to these early eighteenth - century 
heroines to warrant their adoption of the cos- 
tume, but thanks to the busy pen of the old- 
world writer the choice is comprehensive 
enough in all conscience to supply a fund of 
ideas, and the different types described cover 
a vast field, while they are essentially easy 
to carry out, more especially just now when 
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Hampton’s Sale.—Eight years ago the 
first great annual sale at Hampton’s, Pall 
Mall East, set all the world of London 
talking and drove would-be householders 
almost frantic in their efforts to secure 
furniture, carpets, and curtains at sensational 
prices. Those who failed to attend were 
made envious at sight of the bargains which 
the more fortunate individuals who had taken 
time by the forelock had managed to pick up 
with the result that every succeeding year 
there has been a general rush to purchase the 
“ plums ” at an early stage of the proceedings. 
This year the ‘ red-letter” day has been 
fixed for January 4, the sale extending to the 
30th of the month, and it is good to learn 
that an illustrated catalogue of Hampton’s 
great annual clearance will be sent free to 
any applicant. It will give full details of the 
extraordinary opportunities obtainable in every 
department of house furnishing and of the 
great reductions at which these high-class 
goods will be cleared. 


A Royal Compliment.—It is well worth 
mentioning in view of my recent dissertation 
on the subject of Savory and Moore’s food 
that among the royal nurseries who have most 
recently adopted it is that of the Court of Italy, 
which is following the precedent set by our own 
Court and by those of Russia and Germany. 
The fact that in high places where the best 
medical advice can be obtained this food 
should be so enthusiastically adopted—more 
particularly in climates so varying and 
with medical practice so diverse as in 
Germany, Russia, Spain, and France, 
to say nothing of the Balkan Princi- 
palities, and now at the Italian Court 
as well—is a very emphatic proof of 
the intrinsic excellence of the pre- 
paration. 


An Important Communication.—I 
should like to mention as an exceed- 
ingly useful possession for those 
. in search of New Year’s cadeaux 
\ a Little book which has only just 
been published by Bensons, Lud- 
gate Hill, under the comprehen- 
sive title of Watches, Clocks, 
Jewels, Plate, and Bags. It 
contains nearly 300 pages of illus- 
trations of every class of watch, 
clock, chain, gold and gem jewel- 
lery, plate, dressing and travelling 


A DAINTY TEA GOWN 


Of smoke-grey crépe de chine trimmed with applications of black Chantilly and flower 
rosettes of Parma-violet velvet 


we have been returning to such fashions 
as ruled the world in those days. As an alter- 
native, one of the prettiest functions at which 
I have ever assisted was a Shakspere ball 
when no one was present save those who 
impersonated a character in one or other of 
the tragedies, comedies, or histories. The 
less-known characters were most generally 
adopted, but there-~were Cleopatras, Olivias, 
and Touchstones enough to give life and 
colour and familiarity to the ‘scene, and the 
ball was a brilliant success from the point of 
view of every man or woman who was present. 
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bags. J. W. Benson, Ltd., will be pleased to 
forward a copy of this book post free to any 
address on receipt of a post card. 


Christmas Greetings.—The last paragraph 
of my article is perhaps rather an undignified 
position to which to relegate my greetings for 
Christmas Day. They are, however, none 
the less hearty although they have been 
temporarily routed from the field by the de- 
mands of La Mode, and I offer them with 
the sincerest of good wishes to all readers ot 
THE TATLER, DELAMIRA, 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, December 28 and January 12 
Ticket Days, December 29 and January 13 
Settling Days, December 30 and January 14 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


I hope my readers will allow me to wish them one and all a 
merry Christmas, undisturbed by financial anxieties or monetary 
troubles. 


My illustrations this week are taken from the picturesque Indian 
railway from Kalka to Simla—an offshoot of the Delhi, Umballa, 
Kalka Railway. 
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Welsbach.—The welcome news that the Court of Appeal had 
dismissed with costs the captious opposition to the scheme of the 
United States Debenture Corporation made the preference stock 
jump 23 points to 48—showing, as | have often pointed out before, 
that the action of the United States Debenture Corporation (though 
ostensibly in the interests of the preference stockholders) has really 
been most injurious to them. 

The jump to 48 brought out a certain amount of stock, and the 
price reacted to 47, but Isee no sufficient reason for selling preference 
stock at 48. 

The company is doing an excellent trade and is paying off its 
54 per cent. debenture stock as fast as it can get the holders to 
take their money. 


London and New York Investment Trust.—The report of this 
trust laid before the shareholders on Monday was, I believe, the 
worst the company has published since 1896, a year or two after the 
capital of the company was reduced. 

Considering the splendid opportunities the trust 
had a year or two ago of realising a quantity of their 
American securities at extravagant prices, it is deplor- 
able to find them now in a condition in which they 
have to admit a further loss of capital—exceeding the 
amount of the reserve fund. 

In regard to the amount of this loss there is a 
marked divergence in the language used by the 
directors and auditors. 

The fact is that the trust is never likely to do 
any good. Its capital is too small, and too much 
locked-up, to enable it to take a hand in the large and 
profitable financial operations from time to time 
offered to the more powerful trust companies, and the 
advice in New York on which it is supposed to rely is, 
in my judgment, by no means the best obtainable. It 
no longer publishes a list of its securities, and that in 
itself is a bad sign. 

In December, 1900, and 1901, as the result of its 
annual valuations in October, it reported ‘‘ that in the 
opinion of the directors the capital of the corporation 
is intact.” 


KALKA-SIMLA RAILWAY, INDIA—PART OF THE “GALLERY MILE” 


The first is of a portion of the line facing Simla and just below 
Dugshai. It consists of a series of 12 ft. 6 in. spans on a curve with 
a 120 ft. radius and is known as the “Gallery Mile.” The other 
is a view looking down on a viaduct 75 ft. high at the 17} mile point. 
On a future occasion I hope to be able to place before my readers 
another view of the same viaduct—looking up. 

This line illustrates the weakness which sometimes characterises 
financial enterprises promoted by a benevolent despot, run by an 
all-powerful bureaucracy. The line as I gather was surveyed and 
planned by officials of the Indian Government, who calculated that 
it would cost £600,000, and consequently the capital of the company 
was fixed at that sum, and it was estimated that the traffic would be 
sufficient to pay satisfactory dividends on that capital. i 

The company has no Government guarantée, but so great is the 
prestige of the Indian Government in railway matters that English 
investors readily subscribed £400,000 on the assumption that the 
estimates of the Government engineers were perfectly 
reliable, and in fact that the Government was morally 
bound to “see them through.” 

It now turns out that the original estimates were 
altogether wrong—hideously wrong. I hope it is an 
exaggeration to say that the line will cost double the 
original estimates, but I am by no means sure. 

Meanwhile—as someone has to find the money to 
complete the line—the Indian Government is itself 
advancing money, which it borrows at about 3 per 
cent. and on which it is charging the company 4 per 
cent. ; 

This is all very well, if the initial blunder in the 
estimates was the blunder of engineers employed by 
private projectors, but, if it was the blunder (as is 
whispered) of the Government’s own officials, it seems 
a bit queer that the Government, by charging the 
company 4 per cent. for money which costs the 
Government only 3 per cent., should seek to make a 
profit out of their own officials’ mistake. 

I cannot help thinking it will turn out that the 
original mistakes were not made by Government 
employés. It is certainly a question that requires 
elucidation, 


Last year its valuation up to the same date in 1902 

disclosed ‘‘a depreciation on that date, which, how- 

ever, is covered by the reserve standing in the balance sheet under 
the head of profit and loss on realisation of securities "— £20,000. 

This year it has to admit a most serious increase in this deprecia- 

tion. Even after reducing the ordinary dividend to one-half and 

putting a further £10,000 to “ profit and loss on realisation of securities 

account,” the directors’ report says :— 

The valuation of the corporation's securities shows a depreciation, which is, how- 
ever, provided for by the amounts placed to profit and loss on realisation of securities 
account, and carried forward to the current year. 

This carry forward is £2,287 tos. 1od. It is the balance of 
£18,130 os. tod. after paying away £15,842 Ios. in dividends. 

Apparently, then, the directors estimate that the capital loss 
during their last financial year (in addition to that existing last year) 
would be covered by £12,287 10s. 1od.—z.e., the above-mentioned 
sums of £10,000 and £2,287 Ios. 1od.—but now let us see what the 
auditors say. ; 


KALKA-SIMLA RAILWAY—VIADUCT 75 FT. HIGH 
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They report as follows :—- 

The valuations of the investments show that their aggregate value on 31st October, 
1903, was below the amount at which they stood in the books, an increased depre- 
ciation has taken place, particularly in the investments in America, the result being 
that on the date of the balance sheet the estimated deficiency on quoted and unquoted 
securities exceeded the amount of the £30,000 standing to the credit of “‘ profit and 
loss on realisation of securities,” but such excess is more than covered by the balance 
of £18,130 os. rod, to the credit of profit and loss account. 


Apparently then the auditors put the loss at a much larger figure 
than the directors. 

The fact is that the company is steadily and not very slowly dying 
of atrophy. 

The same causes which are extinguishing the small banks tell as 

 surely—though more slowly—against small trusts and finance com- 

panies. They are waterlogged and lie in the trough of the sea. 
They cannot in ordinary times get enough income out of ordinary 
investments to cover their expenses and pay reasonable dividends to 
their shareholders. In these exceptional times they might be able 
to do so, but théir capital is locked up in unsaleable, or at least 
depreciated, securities so that they can take very little advantage of 
these ‘‘good times for investors,” and, as above mentioned, they 
cannot make additional profits by mere size and weight of capital 
like the big trusts. 

If some bold financier would step forward and amalgamate some 
half-a-dozen of the smaller trust companies hé would do good. 

Colonial Dishonesty.—I do not think it is necessary to repeat 
the details of the cynical dishonesty which has characterised, and 
is characterising, the treatment by the Government of Western 
Australia of the Midland Railway Company of that colony, which 
possesses the beggarly ‘‘ Naboth’s vineyard”’ coveted by this modern 
Ahab. 

There is this distinction between the old and the new tyrant, that 
the first offered Naboth a full price, or a better vineyard in exchange, 
before resorting to disreputable tactics at the instigation of his 
wicked wife; whilst the unhappy railway company asks nothing 
from the democratic Government of the English and Christian 
colony of Western Australia but such poor compensation for its pro- 
perty as will enable it to pay its debts, and return to its shareholders 
some portion of its already seriously reduced capital. 

The curious thing is that, in thus imitating the dishonest example 
of New Zealand—in its treatment of the New Zealand Midland 
Railway—and in going several pegs better than its rival in wrong, 
Western Australia seems only following the usual rule of young 
communities—especially democratic communities. 

There is no doubt that in the long run ‘ Honesty is the best 
policy,” but young governments have so little experience that they 
are apt to clutch at present gain, and neglect the “long-run” 
argument. 

There was a time when the legislatures of even the oldest and 
most respectable American states were notoriously dishonest, as may 
be gathered from the final stanzas of Bon Gaultier’s ballad of 
The Fight with the Snapping Turtle, or the American St. 
George :— . 

“ Post the tin, sagacious Tyler!" 
But the old experienced file, 


Leering first at Clay and Webster, 
Answered with a quiet smile— 


‘* Since you dragged the 'tarnal crittur 
From the bottom of the ponds, 
Here's the hundred dollars due you 
Allin Pennsylvanian bonds !"" 


At that time the glaring dishonesty of American state legislatures 
was regarded as such a matter of course that the following illustration 
is appended to the ballad :— 


“ The only Good American Secunties,’? 


All this, however, is now changed. 

It is probable that there are still in America just as many 
individual rogues as there were when the enterprising Mr. Scadder 
sold town lots in Eden to the unsuspecting Martin Chuzzlewit and 
Mark Tapley, but no one nowadays would regard as waste paper 
the bonds of the state of Pennsylvania, 
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’ The state has existed long enough to realise that a financial 
policy based on public plunder does not pay. Every hundred dollars 
which in the old days the state netted by swindling its creditors has 
since cost the state a thousand dollars one way and another, and 
sooner or later New Zealand and Western Australia, and the equally 
dishonest states of Central America, will learn the same lesson. The 
only thing that those who sympathise with our own dishonest 
colonies can do, is to help them to learn as quickly as possible the 
wholesome though disagreeable lesson that after all HONESTY IS 
THE BEST POLICY. 

New Zealand is already being taught the first A’B C of the 
lesson, and the sooner Western Australia has to take out her “ Horn- 
book” and learn to spell H-o-n-e-s-t-y the better it will be for her. 
Her public funds should be vigorously “ boycotted ” and warned off 
the Stock Exchange. Every broker and financial writer should 
caution his clients to avoid investing in Western Australian stock, 
and every jobber should quote wide margins and steadily refuse to 
put more than a very limited quantity of her existing stocks on his 
books, whilst setting his face altogether against making any market 
at all in any new loans. 

Trustees should be advised against putting trust moneys into the 
stocks of the colony, and legal gentlemen should be instructed to add 
the words, “except Western Australia,” in the investment clauses of 
wills and settlements. ; 

A steady and combined effort of this kind would act like a tonic 
on colonial morality, and the interesting democracy of Western 
Australia would grow in wisdom and stature and in favour with God 


and man. 


The Festiniog Slate Quarries, Ltd.—On November 4 I warned 
my readers against this company, which circulated a prospectus in 
October to try and get people to subscribe £7,850 on some Io per 
cent. debentures of £10 each, offering bonus shares with them. 
Since then I have made further inquiries about the concern, which 
more than confirm the adverse opinion I expressed about it. 

Meanwhile, the response to the prospectus not being satisfactory, 
a reprint dated November 23, accompanied by an emphatic letter 
from the secretary (on pink paper) has been put into circulation, and 
as this letter states that ‘‘several applications have already been 
received,” I think it well again to warn my readers that, if any of: 
them have signed an application form, they should at once consult a 
solicitor. 

With the prospectus is sent an extract from a penny weekly paper 
called the AZining Mail and General Investment Guide, speaking 
favourably of this most unsatisfactory company, but the competence 
of the writer of the article to deal with slate quarrying may be 
gathered from the following astounding passage :— 


The principal reasons for the prosperity of Blaenau Festiniog are to be found in 
the fine quality of the slate, the facilities for transport, and the fact that—unlike most 
quarries in other parts of the kingdom—the percentage of waste to marketable slate is 
very small, consequently little or nothing is paid for “ dead work.” 

The italics are my own. 

Now everyone with the most elementary acquaintance with 
Festiniog slate quarrying knows that even with the finest “ old-vein” 
slate rock 75 per cent. of the slate blocks raised must be thrown 
away as waste, whilst from inquiries made I do not believe that this 
company has a single yard of “old vein” under its land—anyhow I 
notice that the prospectus carefully avoids stating which are the veins 
the company has got in its lease, nor do they give any map to 
enable anyone to see exactly where the ‘‘ Cynfal Slate Quarries” are 
situate. 

Even, however, if the company actually had a good deposit of 
“old-vein ” slate it could do no good with it, unless it had at least 
£30,000 to properly open up the quarry, and had adequate machinery 
and a large, well-equipped mill with a tramway to the railway. 


British Aluminium.— In my observations on the gth inst. 
about this company | referred to their circular announcing that they 
were resuming the payment in cash of the interest on their debentures, 
but I am now informed that the company still refuses to pay the 
year’s interest up to last May, the payment of which was postponed 
till last November. I cannot understand this. The following is the 
actual wording of the deferred dividend warrants issued last April :— 
payment of interest on which was by an indenture postponed until 
November 1, 1903, or (if a declaration is made by the trustees of the debenture 
stock as provided by clause 2 of the said indenture) until November 1, 1904. 

Now it seems clear from the company’s own circular that no 
application has been made to the trustees to further extend the time 
for payment of these arrears of interest by any such declaration, 
and | hope to hear that the company intends to do the right thing 
and pay these arrears without demur. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


CaseLi.—Many thanks for your letter and enclosure. 
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GARAGE & REPAIRS. 


IMMENSE STOCK OF SPARE PARTS. 


SPP PPP SIPS IIIS III SII IPI EIS 


The LONDON MOTOR 
GARAGE Co., Ltd. 


83-31, Wardour St., Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 


OPI RAT 


NOW ON VIEW— 


THE NEW 
12 h.p. 15 h.p. 20 h.p. 30 h.p. 


And the 15 h,p. Landaulette. 


MERCEDES SIMPLEX 


60 h.p. 18 h.p. 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


Wires : ‘* Automoteur, London.” Telephone : 2037 Gerrard. 


COWIE AND SEE, 


to 


D. H. EVANS & CI: 


OUR SPECIALITY. 
STRAIGHT - FRONTED CORSET. 


When ordering please quote No. 50T. 
Our ‘‘ Specialité’’ Corset, 
In Fawn and Pink, Fawn and Blue, Black and Pink, and Black and Bine 
Brocades or Plain White Coutille, 12/41 


Also in Black Italian, 13/44 Suspenders extra, 1/62 


Post Orders receive prompt attention — Carriage Paid on all Drapery over 201 
in value. 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


A 
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HOBBS, HART & Co., LTD., 


Original Manufacturers of 


BENT BODY STEEL SAFES 


TO MEET ALL RISKS. 


Manufacturers of the BANK OF ENGLAND TREASURY DOORS. 
Appointed Makers of Locks and Safes by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, by Warrant 
dated May 17, 1876. Appointed by His Majesty King Edward VII., July 1901. 


The Manufactures of Hobbs and Co. are used to secure the most important repositories in the 

world. Among them are the following :—The suite of rooms at Windsor Castle containing the 

Service of Gold Plate; the rare collection of Silver Plate; the safe containing Her.late Majesty’s 
private Jewels; the Treasure and Plate Depositories at Marlborough House, &c., &c., &c. 


Manufacturers of London Made LOCKS 


FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS. 


‘‘NEW CENTURY LATCHES,’’ with small solid Keys, 


Containing all the elements of Hopss & Co.'s well-known security without the complicated 
adjustments common to most small keyed locks. 


SHOWROOMS: 76, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Office and Works: Arlington Street, Islington, N. 
STRAIGHT-FRONTED 


N Yc. CORSETS. 


These Corsets have been introduced to meet the 
requirements of the Present Style of Dress and 
Fashion. They are cut so as to produce an abso- 
lutely straight front. Medium waisted, lower in 
bosoms and fuller hips than ordinary makes. 


Broché, as illustration (light or dark grounds), 


12/9 


Also Black and White. 


Similar style, but without back suspender tab, can be had in 
the following prices and colours: 


Black or White, 4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 8/9, 10/6, 12/9, 
17/9, Dove Colour, 4/11, 5/11,and 6/11. 


Ofall Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. Ifany difficulty in procuring 
please write for address of nearest retailer to Manufacturers, 


YOUNG, CARTER & OVERALL, 
117 and 118, Wood St., London. 


Wholesale only. 


ENLARGED TO ABOUT 1,350 PAGES. 
Price— United Kingdom, 5s.; Foreign 
Countries, 6s. ; Post Free. 


THE SHIPPING WORLD 
YEAR BOOK, 


Edited by MAJOR JONES, 


With a Large Special Map 


Designed and prepared by 
J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E. 


Showing ATLANTIC ‘‘LANE’’ ROUTES, 
ROUTES OF STEAMERS AND RAIL= 
WAYS, the PRODUCTS, PORTS, COAL- 
ING STATIONS, COALFIELDS of the 
World, and many new Inset MAPS of 
IMPORTANT SHIPPING CENTRES. 


“ The Shipping World Year Book” may be 
ordered from all Newsagents at home and abroad, 


URACO 


ALSO THEIR 


VERY OLD GIN 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


HITCHINGS, Ltd., 


Manufacturers of Gold Medal 


BABY 


“The Shipping World” Office : 
Effingham House, Arundel St., London, W.C. 


Tothe - os es 
English - I = 
Royal Family - 


86, NEW BOND STREET, 
329, 331, OXFORD STREET. 


Branches at 45, Knightsbridge, 
Liverpool, and Manchester. 


Carriages 
and Cars 


TELEPHONE 

r) 2543 GERRARD, 
TELEGRAMS 

“ HITCHING, LONDON.” 


A Dainty 
Price List 
posted free. 
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CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL, 


MARGATE. 


“ Cliftonville is singularly bracing and invigorating, 
and acknowledged to be the finest recuperative air 
in the Kingdom.” 


HE CLIFTONVILLE occupies a magnificent 
I position and is Luxuriously Furnished. Large 
Private Gardens. [Electric Light and all modern 
improvements. Moderate Tariff. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE.’’ 


Proprietors : THE GORDON HOTELS, Ltd. 


His Majesty the King, 
Paris, 1900. 


By Appoiutment to J 


by = 
Two Gold Medals ie 


HOWARD & SONS, 


Architectural Woodwork, 


Oak 
Panelling, 


Indian 
Teak 
Parquet, 


for Floors at 
3d. a foot, 


Aya wx WAYXYEYRYEYAYEYEYAYAYAYAYAYAYAYEYAYAYAVAVAYAYAYAY 


Decoration. 


EYAWAVENAYASAYEYAYAYAYAVAVAVAVAVAVEYEVAVAVAVAYEN 


Examples at 


HOWARD'S 


25, 26, and 27, 
MODERN & ANTIQUE BERNERS STREET, 
FURNITURE. LONDON, W. 
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Odol is the first and only preparation to cieansing the mouth and teeth 


which absolutely counteracts the causes of fermentation. This absolutely certain effect which Odol, the new dentifrice, has been 
scientifically proved to possess, is principally due to a peculiar Property which causes it to be absorbed by the mucous membrane 
of the gums, so that they become impregnated with it. The immense importance of this entirely new and unique property 
should be fully grasped; for whilst all other preparations for the cleansing and protection of the teeth are effective only during 
the few moments of application, Odol leaves an antiseptic deposit on the surface of the mucous membrane and in the interstices 
of the teeth which continues to be effective for hours. In this manner a continuous antiseptic effect is produced, by 
means of which the whole oral cavity and the minutest recesses which it contains are completely freed from and _ protected 


against all fermenting processes and bacteria which attack the teeth. It follows that every one who daily and regularly cleanses 
his mouth and teeth with Odol will practise the 


most perfect hygiene of the mouth and teeth in 
accordance with modern scientific principles. 


The taste of Odol is most delicious 
and refreshing. Odol is supplied to the public 
in two distinct flavours — “Sweet Rose” and 
“Standard Flavour.” The former is delightfully 
mild, and in special favour with ladies, while 
generally “Standard Flavour’’ is preferred on 
account of its more expressed taste and refreshing 
and invigorating effect. 


When the teeth are 
cleaned with Odol the 
whole mouth is rejuve- 
nated as the body is by 
a bath. 


A flask of Odol costs 1/6, and a large flask, which contains double 
the quantity, 2/6. Procurable from every Chemist. 
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Mrs. E. ADAIR’S, 


90, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.3 
5, Rue Cambon, PARIS; 52, West 35th Street, NEW YORK. 


GANESH PREPARATIONS. 


The GANESH CHIN STRAP removes a doble chin and restores lost contours, whiie the 
HH FORPHEAD STRAP cures the deep lines between brows, corners of the eyes, and over 


G. 
the forehead (see ///ustration). 


The best Repairing Works in London 
are 


GANESH EASTERN MUSCLE OIL, £1 10s. 6d. 
and 10s. 6d. 


Diable Tonic cures puffiness under the eyes, cieanses 
the skin, closes the pores, £1 1s, 6d., 10s. 6d., and_7s. 6d. 
Bye Bandelettes, for tired eyes, price 16s, 6d. Beant; 
Sachets, to use instead of soap, 8s. 6d. Hastern Almon' 
Cream, keeps the skin soft, 6s. 6d. per pot. Neige Cream 
to use before powdering, 12s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. Anti-Pu 
Lotion, cures puffiness under the eyes, 5s.6d. Anti-Freckle 
Cream, cures freckles and marks on the skin, 5s. 6d. 


Mrs. ADAIR removes hair by Electrolysis without leaving 
any scar, and also by her Dara Treatment, which destroys the 
roots, but leaves no mark, and does not irritate the skin. One 
treatment, 10s. 6. ; Box for home use, 21s.6d._ Battery, for the 
Original Strapping Massage, which can be used by ladies them- 
selves without the slightest shock or injury to the skin, price 
£5 15s. 6d. Her New Lecture on Beauty Culture, with 
directions and 15 photographs showing the treatment for home 
use, 1s 5 


Mrs. ADAIR’S Physical and Breathing Exercises are strongly 
recommended by the medical profession. 


Keene's 


Automobile 
Works, Ltd., 


Where any type of car can be handled. 


Ladies Taught the New Hygienic Face Treatment and 
Figure Exercises. 


SAFE KEEPING OF PLATE, JEWELLERY, AND VALUABLES. 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT, 


_———————— EEN 


Delivery guaranteed on day specified. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR 250 CARS. 
SECOND-HAND CARS FOR SALE. 


We are the largest dealers in Gardner- 
Serpollet Cars in London. 


Address; 2, BATH ROAD, 
TURNHAM GREEN STATION, W. 


Telegrams : ‘“Keeneyed, London.” 


(61 & 62, Chancery Lane), provides Special Accommodation for Temporary Storage: 
of VALUABLES from 5s. 


SAFES from £I Is. to £5 5s. per annum. 
STRONG ROOMS from £5 5s. to £100 per annum. 


DEPOSIT BANK. 


Deposits received at 2} per cent. compound interest. Inspection Invited. 


Telephone : 1076 Hammersmith. 


Full particulars on ay plication to-—— 


THE MANAGER, E. VINCENT EVANS, 63 and 64, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


BELFAST. Wie 
| And 156 to 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
TWO PRIZE MEDALS PARIS, 1889. 
IRISH Collars, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 \ 
per doz. & » 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from . tL eS 

/rx per doz, WS 
~ 


5 5 
Shirts, Fine 
Quality 
5 Long Cloth, 
Samples with _4-fold 
=a" AND SHIRTS, f=. 
Lists @ Fronts, 35/6 


per }-doz. (to 
Post Free. measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—Old Shirts made good as new with good A 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for Ri 
14/- the 4-dozen. AV 
N.B.—To Preveni Delay, all Letter Orders and In- 


\ 
guiries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. ree 


LONDON &GLAS 


KKK KKK KKK KKK 
aK KKK KKK WKK 


BERTSONS 5 


Three Stars 


A Really Old Mellow Whisky— 
Therefore Drink Robertson’s Scotch. 


GROCERS, 
STORES 
ETC. 


== 


- (TABLETS) | 
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Medical Magazine The Lancet 


CADBURY’S Cocoa is an exceedingly nourishing food beverage, possessing all the 
essentizIs: necessary for the sustenance of the body. Highly beneficial to Young and 
Old at all times and all seasons. 


HEALTH says — Dr. Andrew Wilson says— THE LANCET says— 
‘“CADBURY’S Cocoa has in a re- ‘“Cocoa in itself is an excellent and “The statement that CADBURY'S 
markable degree those natural elements nutritious article of food, and should be Cocoa is absoluiely pure cannot be con- 
of sustenance which give the system consumed in a perfectly pure state.” troverted in view of the results of analysis 
endurance and hardihood, building up which in our hands this excellent article of 
muscle and bodily vigour.” food has yielded.”’ 


CADBURY'S ABSOLUTELY PURE, rtnererorne BEST. 
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SUNLIGHT SOAP TO MULTIPLY PLEASURE AND REDUCE LABOUR SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Reduces the hours of Lessens the worries of 


a SUNLIGHT SOAP. .... 
SUNLIGHT SOAP - SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Increases the hours of eroee Adds to the pleasures 
Baker SUNLIGHT wWwawr Ofehome: 
No Toiling —No Boiling, 
SUNLIGHT SOAP TO SAVE TIME IS TO LENGTHEN LIFE! SUNLIGHT SOAP 
Removes dirt easily. Highest Standard of Purity and Excellence, Preserves the clothes. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, Porr SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND, 
The name of Lever on Soap is a guarantee of purity and excellence, 


* 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


‘SCRUBB'S <== AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. 


Price is. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 
None Genuine without the Signature of Scrubb & Co. on each Bottle. 


SCRUBB & CO., GUILDFORD ST., LONDON, S.E. 


The late JU. McNEILL WHISTLER wrote :— 


“ Certainly no paints have come to me in more perfect condition—excellent ground—firm 
and free from excess of oil." 

“The colours themselves are of remarkable purity and brilliancy. I would specially 
notice among the simpler ones the great richness and golden beauty of your series of 
ochres—Roman, brown, transparent, &c.; the warmth of your Venetian red, brown red, &c." 


HEYL’S 
ARTISTS’ 
L-4 OIL 

~@ COLOURS 


Are supplied in Metallic Collapsible 
Tubes. 


TO THE WHOLESALE TRADE. 


Watson’s 


SCOTCH 
DUNDEE. WHISHIES. 


Be Fair 


+ to your face and your face will be fair. 


That harsh burned look arising from 
exposure to wind and weather, and the tired 
Z appearance round the eyes can be taken away 


by using 


‘POMEROY 


7 SKIN FOOD 


‘his unique preparation, the best and most perfect 

emollient made, is delightfully soothing and cool- 

ing to theskin. Smooths away wrinkles, refreshes, 
improves and preserves the complexion. 


Post free, 3/6 at Home; Abroad, 4/6. 


MRS. POMEROY, 


Mrs, Pomeroy’s “BEAUTY RULES,” 29, Old Bond Street, LONDON. 
helpful and interesting to every LIVERPOOL: 35 Bop Srreer. 

woman, gratis and post FREE from DUBLIN : 39 Grarron Streer. 

any of her establishmen’s, CAPE 'TOWN : 18, Srranv Staeer. 


N.B.—The 4in, double Tube, in which many of 
HEYL’S COLOURS are supplied, contains as much 
colour as two of the single tubes offered by other Houses, 


PRICES :— 
3d., 6d., 8d., 9Od., & 1/= per tube. 


IN ALL COLOURS. 


SS 


“SANITARY, ABSORBENT* 
ANTISEPTIC ang of 
* DOWNY SOFTNESS 6 


Those who have not tried Heyl’s Colours should do so at once. 


one each siz 
ht stamps on ap- 


OF ALL ART DEALERS. 
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D. H. EVANS & C°® 


SPECIALITIES 
IN LADIES’ 
HOSIERY 
DEPARTMENT. 


When ordering please 
quote No, 27. 

Real Shetland Wool 

Spencer, short waists. 

This Spencer is particu- 

larly suitable for wear 


When vrdermg please 
quote No, 4T. 
Ladies’ White 
Llama Wool sleep- 
ing Vests, lightest, 
warmest, and most 
comfortable sleeping 
eee eorh pro- 
duced 

Price Ale 
or 6/9 t 


under Riding Habit, 
Blouse, or Shirt. Its 
elasticity renders it per- 
fect fitting, prevents any 
bulkiness of figure, and 
gives warmth without 
weight. Price 2/113. 


By post, 13d. extra. 


post free, 
e half-dozen, 


When ordering Winete quote No.igt. 
Ladies’ eos Balbriggan Cashmere Hose, 
Wide Rib, 1/113, 2/63, 2/112, 3/11, 4/11, 
Ladies’ Paar Bal priggan Cotton’ Hose, 


Ladies’ Lisle thread Hose, Black or Tan, 
2/114, 3/113. 

Pure Scotch Llama Wool 

Combination, in White, Pink, 

and Natural, Medium winter 


Post Orders re- 


weight. Low ‘neck, ribbed arms, 

small, bust 32in., 5/6; ‘medium, receive prompt 
bust 34in., 5/6; out size. bust attention and 
37in., 5/6. High neck, short Carriage Paid 


sleeves, small, bust, 32in., 5/6 ; 


on all Hosie: 
medium, bust 34in., 5 6; out size, mh 


d Drapery naslies? 4-Button French Suede. 
bust 37in., 5/6. Hi neck, lon on P 2, 
veecen 2 BIG fiers aan 6/8; over 20/- in in all the leading shades, made 


with our Special Cut Thumb, 
Guaranteed Perfect-fitting. 
2/113 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Founded 187t. 


THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND 
GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lt. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


FUNDS, 31st December 1902- - £1,379,;391. 
Over £3,500,000 paid in claims. 
The Ocean Corporation issues the 
**¢Meader’”? Policy 


against Accident and Disease, and it will be found to fully justify 
its title. Send for Prospectus. 


HEAD OFFICE : 36-44 MOORGATE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


medium, bust 34in., 6/6; out size, value. 


bust 37in., 6/6. 


per pair. 


R. J. PAULL, 
General Manager & Secretary 


Dr. J. M. BARRIE says, “ What 
I call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the 


‘CRAVEN’ 


Mixture and no other.” 


CARRERAS, Ltd., 
7, Wardour Street, W. 


And all Tobacconists. 
Post free 3d. extra. 


“In the latest portraits of Mr. Chamberlain, the Man of the Moment is de spicted 


Sample }lb. Tin, 2s. 6d. 


writing table upon which repose two briar pipes. Iam told that when exceptiona 
harassed the Secretary for the Colonies finds relief in smoking, and that one of his favouri 
tures is the ‘Craven,’ better known toall readers of Mr. Barrie's charming book, ‘My L 

tine,’ asthe ‘ Arcadia’ Mixture. Myow nexpe rience of the mixture (which is pre pared € 

by Mr. Carreras, of 7, Wardour-street) is of a distinctly pleasing character, and to 

have not tried the ‘Craven’ I tender the advice to do so without delay.'’—( Tue Perican, 


@ Freetor Asking YN KINGSLEY HOTEL, 


Y, 
< SsnlePa. en ave HART ST., BLOOMSBURY SQ., 
no ‘ouble, A LONDO N. 


Telegraphic Address: 
** Bookcraft, London.’’ 


SZ 


Vill 
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THE MOST USEFUL AND 
SUITABLE PRESENT 


Che Times Atlas 


“THE TIMES” ATLAS is a handsome folio 


volume, about 18 in. by 12 in size. 


THE PAPER is of fine quality, thick substance, 
and beautiful finish. 


THE MAPS cover 132 pages with blank backs, 
THE INDEX contains references to 150,000 


names, 


THE BINDING varies according to the Editions, 
but in every Edition 


THE MAPS are guarded throughout, and 


THE BINDING is thoroughly strong and sub- 
stantial, and 


THE TITLE is printed in bold gold lettering on 
both back and side, 


Che Times ZAtlas 


is a Commercial University in itself. One map 


alone in this Raluaple Atlas, that of 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 


SHOWING the COMMERCIAL ROUTES OF 
THE WORLD AND OCEAN CURRENTS, 
Steamship Lines of Central America and the 


West Indies, Steamship Lines from the Ports of 


Western Europe, Eastern Steamship Lines, is worth 


the low price at which the volume is being sold. 


Edition de Luxe. 
net. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cloth Edition. Half-Morocco Edition. 


2//6 35/- 


net. 


net. 
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The Pioneer Series of Pocket Volumes in 
Large Type on Royal India _ Paper. 


—=NELSON’S 
NEW CENTURY 
India Paper. LIBR ARY Large Type. 


OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 
EACH WORK 


COMPLETE VOLUME. 


Large Type. Large Type. 


} inch—1,000 pages! ! $4 inch—1,o00 pages ! ! 


The Masterpieces of English Fiction in Large Type. 
Printed on Thinnest Opaque Paper in the World. 


DICKENS. THACKERAY. SCOTT. LEVER. 

LYTTON. JANE AUSTEN. BRONTE. CAR- 

LYLE. KINGSLEY. TENNYSON. BURNS. 
BUNYAN. CERVANTES, &c. 


Net Prices: 
2/- 2/6 3/- 3/6 
On Sale at all Booksellers’ throughout the Country. 
ASK FOR “NELSON'S NEW CENTURY LIBRARY.” 
* * Prospectus and Specimen Pages post free on Application. 


‘THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 


ASK TO SEE DEAN’S RAG BOOKS. 
ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE. From 6d, to 3s. 6d. 


DE AN’S TOY BOOKS. The best of everything is good enough for 
most Englishmen. The same remark applies 


D=Ean's TOY BOOKS. °° English children. DrAn’s were the first 


publishers of Children’s Books in this country, 
D=EAN's TOY BOOKS and their books were the BEST 300 years ago, 


and are the BEST to-day. Only recipients of 
a Gold Medal for Toy Books. 

The following are a few of DEan’s Newest 

x Books. ALL are original. ALL are clever. ALL 

DEAN S TOY BOOKS. are out of the ordinary. ALL are of big value. 

BIG ANIMAL PICTURE BOOK. This 

DEAN's TOY BOOKS. is the most magnificent juvenile work that has 

ever been offered to the public. Here the 

Dean's TOY BOOKS. favourite domestic animals are depicted in 

heroic size, and on the {opposite page is an 


D=EAN's TOY BOOKS. interesting description of the animal's habits. 
Bound in dark-blue English vellum cloth, cover 


DeEAn's TOY BOOKS. design in inks and gold embossed, size 12 in. 
y 16} in. Price 6s. 
E HASSALL’S A B C OF EVERYDAY 
JDEAN'’S TOY BOOKS. propre. With verses by G. E. F. Farrow. 
uite the cleverest work of this popular artist. 
JDEAN'S TOY BOOKS. Price 3s. 61. Ee 
The great success which last year attended 
DDEAn's TOY BOOKS. the publication of HAUFF’S FAIRY TALES 
and THE ADVENTURES OF BARON 
DEAN's TOY BOOKS. MUNCHAUSEN has led the Publishers to 
add four volumes to the series, viz. :— 
LEATHER STOCKINGS. Fenimore 
Cooper. A grand Book for Boys. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. Daniel Defoe. 
NOW-A-DAYS. Edited by Mrs. F.G. Green. 
Most suitable for Sunday reading. 
LONG, LONG AGO, or NURSERY 
RHYMES RE-TOLD. By M. Waterson. A 
DeEan's TOY BOOKS. book for those little people who are just beyond 


the toy-book stage. 
Dean's TOY BOOKS. 


N.B.— We direct special attention to the handsome and 
unique Embossed Covers of this series, whilst all the 
volumes are Illustrated both in Colour and in Black and 


DDEan's TOY BOOKS. white. Price 2s. Gd., or with gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF A BOLD A.B. ON HIS 
DEAN'S TOY BOOKS. sHiP IN THE ROLLING C. An absolutely 
indestructible A BC Book. printed direct on 


Dean's TOY BOOKS. strong calico. A child can drop it in its bath 
and do it no harm. (Price 3s. 6d.) 


EAN’S TOY BOOKS 
ARE KEPT IN STOCK BY ALL THE BEST SHOPS. 


London: DEAN & SON (Ltd.), 160a, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ASK TO SEE DEAN’S RAG BOOKS. 
ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE. From Gd, to 3s. Gd. 


DeEan's TOY BOOKS. 


DEAns TOY BOOKS. 
DDEAn's TOY BOOKS. 
D=an's TOY BOOKS. 


REE RAGICER 


For the removal of Stiffness and Soreness of 
the Muscles and Joints, as well as all Aches and 
Pains. A grand thing for Athletes and Sportsmen, 
as it makes the muscles pliable and strong. 
Positive cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lum- 
bago, Toothache, Feetache, Sprains, Bruises, 
Cramp, Gout, Headache, Weak and Painful 
Ankles, Sciatica, and Neuritis (Nerve Pains). 


Invaluable for Coughs, Sore Throats, Colds, 
Croup, Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Whooping Cough, 
Pains in the Chest, under the Shoulder Blades, 
and in the Small of the Back. There is no pre- 
paration in the world that will act so quickly and 
effectually. 


The world has been searched for the best 
ingredients for the Elimination of Pain, Stiffness, 
and Soreness. These are all embodied in 
GYPTICAN OIL. 


FOR OUTWARD APPLICATION ONLY. 


4/1} and 2/6 per Bottle, of Boots’, Day’s, and Taylor’s Stores, and all 
Medicine Dealers, or direct from the Proprietors. 


The 2/6 size holds three times as much as 
the 1/43 size, and both hold 25 per cent. more 
than any other oil for outward application. 


FREE SAMPLE ON APPLICATION 


CYPTICAN OIL Co, Lio, 


(E. M. GEDDES, Managing Director), 


17, FARRINGDON AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


My’ hearty congratulations to the firm of Thomas Nelson and Sons upon 

their completion of the works of Jane Austen in the “ New Century 
Library.” Those of my readers who do not know this series of little books 
have suffered loss; in two half-crown volumes that are most handy to carry 
about and pleasant to read we have the six famous novels of Jane Austen 
crowded into two volumes. The word, “ crowded,” is a misnomer, for in 
the volume before me containing three of these great novels, novels-that have 
been one of the greatest joys of my life for many years—Pride and Prejudice, 
Mansfield Park, and Northanger Abbey—there is no sense of crowding 
whatever. The type is large, the page presentable, and the book thoroughly 
convenient to handle. I may add that the sum of half-a-crown includes 
leather binding and gilt top. 


I know of no better Christmas present for friends than the handsome set of 

Dickens, Thackeray, and Scott that the Nelsons have provided in their 
“ New Century Library.” The 7hackeray is in fourteen volumes ; it really 
contains all that it is essential of Thackeray that we should read, The Sco¢¢ 
‘s in twenty-five volumes and the Dickens in thirteen volumes. Of course, 


LEADING FEATURES 


OFS mE 


DECEMBER 


Architectural Review 


THE OLD BRIDGE OF AYR 


(Burns's Auld Brig of Ayr.) 
By JAMES A. MORRIS. 


A plea for the reparation of this famous and historical bridge which is in 
a dangerous condition. By a curious irony of circumstances a sum has 
been left, by will, for the work of repairing and maintaining the bridge, 

but being subject to certain life interests is not at present available. 


ENGLISH MEDIA:VAL 
FIGURE-SCULPTURE. 


By EDWARD S. PRIOR and ARTHUR GARDNER. 
The present instalment deals with the climax of the English Medieval 
Figure-Sculpture—the Statues at Wells Cathedral. 

With 21 Illustrations. 


CURRENT ARCHITECTURE 


The following Architects are represented this month :— 
John Bilson, Botterill, Son and Bilson, Temple Moore, James Salmon, Son 
and Gillespie, Charles Heathcote and Sons, and Everard and Pick. 
19 Illustrations. 


Che Architectural Review is Edited by a Committee 
of Eminent Architects. 


“Of the English Magazines the ‘ Architectural Review’ (London) 
stands easily first.’"—The Architectural Review, Boston, U.S.A., Nov., 1903. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. Of all Booksellers. 
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the Dickens is not complete, for there are one or two of the books still copy- 
right. The firm of Nelson, by the way, is not unnaturally proud of the fact 
that it was the first firm to produce India paper books in a form-so exceedingly ' 
convenient for the public. 


Tre bicyclist and the walker have very little to complain of nowadays, so 
far as their tailor is concerned. Books are continually being published 
which will not in any way spoil the shape of the lounge coat or Norfolk jacket 
in which they carry them. The Methuens are perhaps the most distinguished 
firm in this connection. They have sent me some seven volumes of a new 
Shakspere for example. It is to be in forty volumes, with introductions and 
footnotes by W. J. Craig, one of the best of our recent Shaksperean students. 
These volumes are known as “ The Little Quarto Shakspere” and cost one 
shilling a volume; they are wonderfully printed, while at the same time’ 
they will go in the waistcoat pocket. These are: not all the small books that 
I have received from the Methuens ; there is, for example, a copy of 7e Vicar 
of Wakefield, with the famous Johannot illustrations attached, and this also 
is a waistcoat-pocket edition, yet quite easy to read. Lastly, we have Edward 
FitzGerald’s Polonius, a volume of aphorisms that the same author’s Omar 
Khayyém has helped to bring before the public eye, but which can well stand 
G2keeS: 


on its own merits. 


NOW ON SALE. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


= Badminton Adagazine 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS : 
I. FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT: VILI.—BLACK MOUNT. 


EARL OF ONSLOW. Jélustrated. 
Il. MID-WINTER ON AN ALPINE PEAK. By Mrs. AUBREY LE 
BLOND. With Illustrations from her Photographs. 
Ill. THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS; X.—STARTERS 
AND STARTING. By A Starter. © //lustrated. 
IV. GOLE: A RETROSPECT. By H. S.C. Everarp. 
V. AT THE GATE OF TIBET. By J. W. A. Grieve. dlustrated. 
VI. THE FRENCH PARTRIDGE: A SONG (Words and Music). By 
J. L. MOLuoy. 
VIL. “BURNING THE WATERS” IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, By 
Guy CADOGAN ROTHERY. Jdlustrated. 
VIII. THE PROFESSOR’S TABU. By H. KNIGHT HorsFIELp. 


IX. PUNCHESTOWN: 1892 to 1903. By Major ARTHUR HUGHES- 
Onstow. Jllustrated. 


X. THE HUMOURS OF A POULTRY FUND, By J. H. WricLey. 


XI. QUAIL SHOOTING IN LOWER EGYPT. By Frank Douctas. 
Illustrated. 


XII. BOOKS ON SPORT. 
XIII. A PRIZE COMPETITION. THE November Awarp. J/lustrated. 


A BEAUTIFULLY REPRODUCED COLOURED PLATE :— 
“THE GROSVENOR HUNT.” By G. Fervety. 


By the 


The Design on the Cover is from a painting of Mr. Howard-Vyse’s Kennel 
by MISS MAUD EARL. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THIS GOUPON-INSURANGE-TICKET MUST 


wo.r2. Plan Prize Competition COUPON. wo. x2 


NOT BE DETAGHED. 


44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bond fide owner of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket 


£2 rereye) WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, Chief Office, Nos. 36 to 
9 


if such owner shall be killed by an accident within the United Kingdom to any Railway Company’s passenger train in which such 
owner is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season ticket-holder, or trader's ticket-hoider. 


Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of the essence of the contract, viz. :— 
(a) That such death result within one month after the accident; (6) that such owner's usual signature shall have been written in ink, in the space provided underneath, before the 
accident; (c) that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation at its Chief Office in London within seven days after its occurrence; (d) that medical certificates and other 
information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the same by the Corporation, and (¢) that this Insurance applies only to persons over sixteen years of age, is 
3 limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week of issue only. 
This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the ‘‘OckAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, LIMITED, Act, 


1890,”" Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 


The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a premium under Section 33 of the Act. 


Chief Office of the Corporation. 
Week of issue, from December 23, 1903. 


Signature 


A Print of the Act can be seen at the 


It is not necessary for an Annual Direct Subscriber to sign this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, as such Subscriber will be held 
insured under the terms of the same for the period during which his subscription subsists. 


Printed by Evre & SportiswoonE, His Majesty's Printers, and Published Weekly by THe SpHere & Tarver, Lrp., Great New Street, E,C.—Lonpon, December 23, 1903 
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The Tilustvated Medical News 
says:—‘‘Infants do femark- 
ably well on it.” 


BENGER’s Foop has attained 
its great reputation not by 
sag : extravagant or sensational 
The British Medical Journal advertisement, but by the con- 

says :— ‘ Benger's Food has : stant recommendation of those 

by its excellence established who have used it and of Medi- 


” 


a reputation of its own cal men who know its value. 
For INFANTS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. 
BENGER’S Food is sold by Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIVE-STOCK MART, 


VILLIERS STREET, STRAND, 


Has a good supply of Pet Animals, Birds, and Dogs always in stock. 


A CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK. 


“SOME FAIR WOMEN AND CHILDREN OF THE 18th CENTURY,” 
From the Paintings by SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. Demy 4to. 7/6 Net. 
TWELVE FULL~PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS iN WOODBURY - GRAVURE. 


Fox Terrier Pups from 10/6; Irish Terrier Pups from 10/6; Airedale Reproduced Direct from the Original Pictures, 
Pups, 20/-; Black Pomeranians from £5; English Bull Pups from £5; WITH A SHORT BIOGRAPHY OF THE PAINTER. 
Toy Yorkshire Pups from 40/-; Fox Terriers, 12 months old, 30/-; Bound in Art Cloth. 


Bulldogs, 12 months old, £10. 


Published by EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New St., London, E.C. 


WHAT IS A STEEL 
BARLESS GRAND 


Ask for 


An Eminent Engineer writes— 


Stisted Hall, 
Braintree. 


it E N N ESS r & October 12th, 1903. 
: Gentlemen, 

I am glad to tell you that Iam very pleased 
with the Instrument, and my musical friends 
admire it very much. 

The tone is remarkably rich, full, and brilliant, 
and at the same time sweet and mellow—whilst 
the touch is most delicate and the workmanship 
is all I could desire. I consider the Barless frame 
to be quite a triumph in engineering. In working 
out the tensile strain upon the whole of the wires, 
I find the total strain must be nearly 25 tons, yet 
the frame is so beautifully proportioned, the metal 
being distributed exactly where it is most wanted, 
that when the wires are slackened and the whole 
of the heavy strain released, there is no permanent 
set in the frame, but it goes back to its original 
shape. The advantage of this is very great, since 
all the wires are kept constantly at the necessary 
‘tension for giving the right pitch to each note. The 
old method of having iron frames with stiffening 
bars above the wires is unquestionably at a dis- 
advantage, whereas with your barless frame the 
notes are extremely clear and brilliant. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) JAMES PAXMAN. 


Messrs. John Broadwood @ Sons, Ltd. 


THREE STAR 


BRANDY. 


JOHN BROADWOOD @ SONS, 


Ltd., 
33, GREAT PULTENEY ST. (piccsttiy crus), LONDON, W. 


A standard of purity throughout the world 
for upwards of half a century. 


Ask your Stationer for 
the Patent Everlasting 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
=e 


BLOTTER 


AND 


PAPER 
WEIGHT, 


Can be re- 
newed again 
and again by 
placing in a 
clear fire. 


Plain, 6d.; Post 
Free, 9d 


Hand Painted, 
ls.; Post Free, 
Is. 3 


ialso fe Half Bottles 
i= (and Bottles 


IN BASKETS OF 
6 Bottles, 
12 Half-Bottles, 
12 Quarter-Bottles. 


ACKERMAN-LAURANCE (Est 1811) 


From all Wine Merchants, Stores, &¢.. &C. 


Durable. 


Price Lists and 
Press Opinions Free 2 
on Application, METHOD OF USING BLOTTER. 


The Everlasting Blotter and Advertising Co., Ltd., 
8 & 9, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Economical. 


THE TATLER 


GRAZIELLA 


THE PERFUME  JUXE. 


Specially sweet & lasting, 
giving the exact odour of a -“\ 
newly picked bunch of Violets. 


SINGLE BOTTLE:-Z/6 ; BOX OF 2:- 14/6 a) 


BOX OF 3 -21/-; SACHETS -2/3 eack 
TOM TMUMB Sachets ~ Gd 
FACE POWDER, SINGLE BOX:3%,3 50 104 Bs 
50 SOAP 3% per TABLE: 
On -, BOX + 5 :~10/ e 

EVERYWHERE OR DIRECT FRO 


BY THE; AID OF 


THE SOLD 


MOST IN 
DELICIOUS BOTTLES 
AT 


SAUCE 


IN one 
THE and 
WORLD. 2]- 


each, 


DELICIOUS DISHES 
for 
DELICATE DIGESTIONS 
DELIGHTFULLY DEVISED. 


Sole Makers: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


BEETHAM’S 


Is Unequalled FOR PRESERVING 


THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


fi } 
‘TRADE MARK from the Effects of 


FROST, COLD WINDS, AND HARD WATER. 


It Removes and Prevents all 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, AND CHAPS, 


and keeps the skin 


SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE 


at all Seasons. 
If used after Dancing, Cycling, Motoring, &c., it will be found 
DELIGHTFULLY SOOTHING AND REFRESHING. 
GENTLEMEN WILL FIND IT WONDERFULLY SOOTHING IF APPLIED AFTER SHAVING 


BOTTLES 1)/-, 1/9, and 2/6 each, Post Free in the United Kingdom. 
From the Sole Makers-M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 
The Embrocation will be found Effectual in cases of BRONCHITIS & LUMBAGO. 
COPY OF AN ORDER RECEIVED. 

“ Baroness Meltzing requests Messrs. Edwards to despatch six bottles of Roche's 
Herbal Embrocation, used for children having Hooping-Cough, to her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Cumberland.—Penzing, Vienna, 24th March, 1889." 

The above order was repeated 1894, 1899, and 1903. 
TELEGRAM.—Lpbn., Meran, 785, 38, 14/10 90, 10/5.—M. 

"Messrs. Edwards, London, 157, Queen Victoria Street,—Please send immediately 

two bottles of Roche's Embrocation for Hooping-Cough to Count Montenoch, at the 


Duke Phillip of Wuerttemberg, Abbazia, Austro-Hungary. 
‘*Two others to me, Princess Windischgraetz, Meran, Tyrol.” 


Sold by Chemists throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and Abroad, 
Price 4/- per Bottle. Sole Wholesale Agents— 


.W EDWARDS & SON, 157, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Paris : Roberts & Co., 5, Rue ae la Paix, New York: Fongera & Co., North William St. 
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PALMITINE STAR 


NIGHT LIGHTS. 


Unsurpassed for Purity & Fragrance 


Manufactured by 


PRIGE’S PATENT GANDLE Go., Ltd.. 


~ONDON, LIVERPOOL, and MANCHESTER. 


CONNOISSEURS of COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 


& AFTER DINNER & oe 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much 


stronger than ordinary COFFEE. — 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


“CAFOLIN” 


(THE ONLY PURE LIQUID COFFEE) 


Produces instantly with Hot or 
Cold Milk the Most Delicious and 
Sustaining Drink. 


1/- BOTTLE MAKES 15 COFFEE CUPS. 


APPLY TO YOUR GROCER OR TO 


THE **CAFOLIN”’ Co., Ltd., 20, EASTCHEAP, PONDON, EC; 


(SAMPLES FREE.) 


bill re Hii 
THE TETEAL! NE. 


FOR HOLDING A LIGHT ABOVE THE DRESSING GLASS. 


Everyone knows the great discomfort of having to hold a candle in one hand while arranging 
the hair with the other. By this simple arrangement you have both hands free, and the light 
placed in a better position than you could possibly hold it- viz. direct over the head. 


TheT ETEALINE is self-adjusting. 
TheTETGALINE requires no screw or fixing of any kind, 
TheTETEALINE will not injure either glass or frame. 
TheT ETEALINE can be used as a candlestick on the table, and adjusted to the mirror instantly. 
TheTETEALINE levels itself with the motion of the glass, so that there is no fear of the 
grease or wax dropping. 
Price in Gilt Metal, 2s. 6d.; or Nickel, bowl pattern, 4s. 6d. 
Carefully packed in box and postage, 4d, extra. 


WENDOVER COMPANY, Bromiley, Kent. 
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